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FINANCING OUR SCHOOLS! 


LERGY and people alike in England are at last becoming 

conscious of the fact that there is a schools’ crisis and that 
they must be up and doing in the matter. For a generation now 
there has been a good deal said and written about education 
and Catholic schools. The Hadow scheme, which represented 
the height to which the reforming movement had gone between 
the wars, dealt only with elementary education and ordained 
that at about eleven years of age the children of our all-age 
schools, i.e. the parish schools generally, were to be sent to new 
senior elementary schools where they would remain until the 
school-leaving age at fourteen. Catholics were to be allowed to 
participate in this reform if they so desired, and to help us to 
do our share in the national reform we were to receive grants of 
from 50% to 75% of public money for approved schemes. 

The experts always complained that the age of eleven was 
too early for the break in school life, and that the boy or girl of 
eleven had by no means finished his primary or preparatory 
schooling. It was acknowledged, however, that if the break 
came at twelve years, a more realistic age, it would be of little 
purpose to have a break at all while the school-leaving age 
was fourteen; a period of two years in a senior elementary 
school would not give the teachers time to do much to help the 
children in their development. At least three years, much better 
four years, should be the school life of the child after leaving the 
juniors with whom he had hitherto lived. Until the school- 
leaving age should be raised to fifteen or sixteen the reform 
could not be considered complete. When the war prevented the 
Hadow scheme from being implemented, the experts took ad- 
vantage of the unity in domestic politics under the war-time 
Coalition Government to do more than implement the Hadow 
plan; they supplemented it. The school-leaving age was raised 


1 This article, although it deals with the schools’ problem only so far as it 
affects the diocese of Westminster, has seemed likely to be of general interest.— 
Epiror. 
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to fifteen years by agreement, and something more than senior 
elementary education could now be attempted. Here was the 
germ of the idea “secondary education for all”. Education up 
to eleven years was to be primary, and after that there was to 
be secondary education for all the nation’s children ; for a four- 
year course could be useful. When the school-leaving age is 
later raised to sixteen years, as is promised, it seems not unlikely 
that the primary school course may go on to the age of twelve 
and the break come a year later than at present, even though it 
may then become necessary, for the sake of accommodation, to 
raise the school-entrance age to six years. Useful courses of 
work for the older pupils can be planned in a four-year course 
and school life be made attractive, and it is to be hoped that 
parents will encourage their children to stay at school as long 
as possible. The discipline in the last years of their schooling, 
largely self-discipline, can be of real formative value. We have 
thus stated at some length the views of present-day educational 
reformers and planners so that the situation with which we are 
faced may be seen against its true background. 

Many are saying that there have been educational crises 
ever since they can remember, that the present crisis is nothing 
uncommon or urgent, that we have faced crises before and sur- 
vived them and the schools have gone on somehow, and that 
presumably it will be so again. It will be well to look into this 
contention in some detail. That there have been crises for many 
a year past is true enough, but we hope that this, the greatest 
crisis we have ever faced, will be the last. For our purpose it 
will suffice to consider the two real crises in the recent history 
of our schools, that of 1902-3 and that of 1944. All others are 


of less importance but these two were the beginning of new | 


eras for our schools and their children. 
Until 1902-3 our schools were built at our own cost and 


usually as cheaply as possible. We had also to maintain them | 


and pay the teachers. We received from the Board of Education 
grants of money, pitiably small, to help us in doing our share 
of the nation’s work of education. We could not compete with 
the board schools which were built and maintained out of a 
local school-rate; we were not forced to do very much in the 
way of improving our school buildings, and so the amenities 
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were few. Our teachers were ill paid, and the furniture and 
apparatus often insufficient or worn out. We could not give our 
children what they would have got in the state schools. The 
very struggle for existence was hard and the teachers were the 
heroes of the struggle. Their loyalty was beyond praise and the 
value of their work known to heaven alone. All honour to them. 
The Conservative Government of 1902 at last took the matter 
in hand and decided to give the voluntary schools a share in the 
local school-rates. Henceforth no government grants were paid 
to the managers; all such aid went to the local education 
authority, and in return part of the maintenance of our build- 
ings and the whole maintenance of the work of the schools, e.g. 
payment of salaries, purchase of furniture and supplies, etc., 
were undertaken by the education authority. 

There was a condition, however, attached to this change of 
affairs : the voluntary schools had to put their house in order. A 
survey was made of our school premises and we were told what 
needed to be done to improve our buildings. The very worst 
schools were closed, such as those that were housed in basements 
or crypts or other unsuitable places. Many other school build- 
ings were black-listed and threatened. Others that needed less 
work done on them were patched up. But, looking back over 
the fifty years since the 1902-3 Acts, we cannot claim that the 
voluntary schools have made any real attempt to remodel and 
improve their buildings and bring them up to date, and they have 
fallen far behind the county schools which had the financial 
backing of the education rates for their reconstruction. It may 
be said that the Government was tricked by us, unintentionally 
but none the less really. A school that had been functioning for 
fifty or sixty years went on more or less as before, for the managers 
had little money to spend on their buildings. The crisis was 
robbed of its urgency ; our position was much improved by the 
new financial arrangements for maintenance, but our buildings 
remained often still unsatisfactory. 

The present crisis, following upon the Hadow proposals of 
the 1936 Act, has been caused by the Ministry of Education’s 
new method of handling the situation. We must keep in mind 
that the treatment of the schools is not a matter of party politics 
but is the considered policy of the permanent officials of the 
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Ministry, likely to be pursued no matter what political party is 
in power. It is formed on the advice of educational experts and 
presented to Parliament by the Minister in charge of education | 
in the country. The 1944 Act attacked the problem in a new 
way, and here is the answer to those who ask what is the special | 
urgency of the present crisis. In 1902-3 the implied condition 
of the further assistance given was that we should considerably | 
improve our school buildings. But in fact we were not able to 
meet the cost of serious structural alterations even upon the | 
lower scale then required, a1.d we were not forced to do more | 
than a bare minimum. The new approach of 1944 was a clever 
move which forced the issue upon us bluntly. From the passing 
of the Act all our schools ceased to be part of the national system 
of education and each had to apply to the Minister anew for 
voluntary-aided status. They were still to be maintained by the | 
local education authorities as an interim measure until the | 
Minister had come to a decision in each case; meanwhile the 
managers or governors had to show the Minister that they were | 
financially able, with the help of grants that were to be offered | 
for the purpose, both to build the necessary schools required by | 
their older children (if they wished to have such schools) and to | 
reconstruct or recondition all the parish schools as primary | 
schools when the senior children had gone to the new secon- 
dary schools. Unless the managers could so satisfy the Minister 
the local education authority had to take over their school, if it 
was considered to be a necessary unit in the educational provision | 
for the area, and do the work of reconstruction the managers | 
were not able to do; it would thus become a “‘controlled” school | 
where the Catholic Faith would be taught twice a week, but in | 
no other sense would it be a Catholic school. 
In Westminster diocese we planned without regard to | 
the cost. When the day should come for the carrying out of any | 
part of the programme it would be time enough for the diocesan | 
authority to say whether or not the money could be found to 
build the required secondary school or to re-condition any 
parish school. The gravity of the crisis facing us thus becomes | 
apparent. If the money is not available, then all our senior | 
children will be marched off to the nearest county secondary | 
school, and we shall see our parish schools one after another | 
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passing out of our hands. It is true that grants of 50% will be 
made to us for all present schools and of 75% for many of the 
proposed secondary schools. But the balance, and a very large 
balance it is, must be found by us. Nevertheless we are bound to 
keep our schools at whatever sacrifice. If we lose them Catholic 
children will be deprived of the supernatural atmosphere of the 
Catholic school, of its religious lessons and its training in the 
Christian way of life, of its work in preparation for the sacra- 
ments. If we lose our schools we shall lose the main source of 
vocations to the priesthood and to the religious life; and with 
the number of these diminishing even the possibility of instruc- 
ting children in the precarious conditions of Sunday schools, of 
Saturday and after-school classes, will be lessened and a decline 
towards extinction will set in. 

Viewed as a whole, the burden imposed upon us might well 
seem insupportable. But we must remember that the burden 
has not to be undertaken as a whole; it is made up of very many 
smaller parts, each of which can be shouldered in turn. We 
have seen that it is for the bishop to decide whether the money 
is available to meet each requirement as it arises. Our charges 
in Westminster diocese amount to some £43 millions, but we 
have not got to find that sum at any one time. For about thirty 
years building will be proceeding all the time somewhere or 
other in the diocese; we shall have to finance the part of the 
programme that is being implemented at the moment, and we 
reckon that we must spend on an average about £150,000 a 
year. In some years it will be much more, when we are building 
many new primary schools for which we shall get no grant. 
These schools, whose construction was held up by the war, 
must be built without further delay, and in the immediate years 
ahead our costs may well be high. But when we are engaged 
chiefly in building the secondary schools for which we expect to 
receive large grants, and in the last stage when we are recon- 
ditioning the all-age schools, we shall feel the relief that will 
come from the grants available. If we face the problem not as 
one of finding £44 millions but as one of raising £150,000 a 
year, then the burden is seen to be not overwhelming. Indeed 
we cannot get permits to do all the work of school building we 
should like to undertake at once. We have to take our place in 
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the long school-building queue. And there are other competing 
queues, for housing and armaments and public buildings, all 
demanding their share of the materials and labour available. 

In Westminster the school-building programme is a large 
one, and whereas the public authorities formerly spoke of a 
fifteen-year programme they now consider that thirty years will 
not see the completion of the work. We expect that it will take 
that length of time to put our schools in order and build the 
new ones we need. 
In London we are 

to build thirteen secondary modern schools for 6400 chil- 
dren, at a cost to us of £400,400; 

to reconstruct ten secondary schools and build one grammar 
school for boys, for a total of 4750 children, at a cost to us of 
£632,450; 

to build five new primary schools and reconstruct all the 
parish schools for 12,340 children, at a cost to us of £1,019,760. 

Our London schools will thus cost us £2,052,610. 
In Middlesex we are 

to build ten secondary modern schools for 4580 children, at 
a cost to us of £302,280; 

to re-condition eight secondary schools and build a new 
grammar school for boys, at a cost to us of £659,200; 

to build seven new primary schools and reconstruct all the 
parish schools for 12,580 children, at a cost to us of £1,034,840. 

Our Middlesex schools will thus cost us £1,996,320. 
In Hertfordshire we are 

to build two secondary modern schools for 860 children, at 
a cost to us of £113,520; 

to build three new primary schools and reconstruct the 
parish schools for 2320 children, at a cost to us of £182,270. 

Our Hertfordshire schools will thus cost us £295,790. 

Later on we propose to build seven primary schools and two 
secondary schools, according as they are needed, in the satellite 
towns of Hertfordshire, at a cost to us of about £250,000. 

In all these cases the cost of the sites must be added. 

£150,000 a year! How can it be raised? For much of the 
work the Government is willing to lend the money on a sinking 
fund basis over a thirty-year period. The principle is that if we 
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are entitled to a grant we can expect a loan from the Treasury. 
For our new schools, where we have to find all the money, we 
cannot get such a loan. The following figures help us to see 
what would be the enormous addition to our burden if we 
borrowed the money. The terms of a Government Loan are that 
the interest at present is 3#% and that we pay a fixed sum by 
way of interest and capital repayment each half-year during 
the service of the loan. On a loan of £1000 we pay in thirty 
years £1674:24. On £10,000 we pay in the same period 
£16,742°4. On one million we pay £1,674,240. Our £44 million 
programme would cost us £7,534,080 if we used the Govern- 
ment Loans to finance the work. 

The Cardinal has called the parish priests into consultation 
and it has been agreed that the only reasonable and just way of 
raising the money required is to form a central fund to finance 
the diocesan scheme for schools. To build the schools is now to 
be the concern not of a particular parish but of the whole 
diocese. There are several ways of distributing this great burden 
among the parishes, but the best and fairest way would seem 
to be for the diocese to fix a quota for each parish according to 
its known financial capacity. At the diocesan finance office the 
resources of each parish and its needs and liabilities are known, 
and there, best of all, the quotas can be arranged. The average 
quota for the parishes is about £750 a year. The maximum 
demand from any one parish is £4000 and the minimum £50 a 
year. A few of the more important parishes are to pay £3000 
and many have to pay £2500. The majority must find around 
£1500. 

It is a difficult task with which the Westminster clergy are 
faced. How are they to raise the money? There are many devices 
that can be used as temporary expedients for getting new 
money, and each parish differs from its neighbour in the possi- 
bilities that offer of raising money by such means. But people 
grow tired of “‘stunts’’ and new ones have to be invented. Pools 
and draws and like means take up much valuable time and 
energy, and interest in them flags and fails. As these cannot be 
a permanent part of the parochial administration it is well 
worth while asking whether our people make proper use of the 
normal means of supporting church funds. Money no longer 
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has its old values. For everything we buy in daily life we now 
pay at least twice as much as formerly. Our letter post no 
longer costs us one penny but twopence halfpenny. Bus fares 
and railway fares are doubled. The cost of living has risen con- 
siderably and wages have more than doubled to keep pace with 
the rise of prices. Although our people are faced daily with this 
deterioration of money values they still act on the old values 
when they make their offerings in the church collections. They 
should be quietly and constantly reminded that they ought to 
give at least twice as much as formerly in every collection in 
church, and each individual should make it a matter of con- 
science to do so. People are habitually careless about money 
values. It is likely that the average amount of money thrown 
away or deliberately destroyed is at least £1 a week by each 
person. You hardly meet a man or woman who is not burning 
his money by smoking. A slight modification in this regard 
would build all the schools. The smoking bill of an average 
person is equalled by the money spent on pleasure, such as 
visits to cinema or theatre. On drink and betting and pools and 
other such recreations equal amounts are thrown away each 
week. If we could regularly get some of this unwanted money 
that is now burnt or otherwise wasted week by week there 
would be no difficulty whatever in paying the school tax which 
has been,imposed on each parish, and we could satisfy every 
demand of the education authorities. Incidentally we should 
also be helping forward the anti-inflation movement by taking 
up some of the slack or superfluous money in the pockets of our 
people and so aiding our country in its economic difficulties. 
Many churches could raise the extra money required by 
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having a second collection at every Mass where heretofore there | 


has been but one. Moreover an important addition to our yearly 


collections for the schools could be made by arranging for those | 
of our people who pay income tax to enter into covenants to | 
pay a definite sum for a period of years, and we could reclaim | 


the income tax they had already paid on the sums they are 
giving. Ifsuch a donor to the schools’ central fund under a seven 
years’ covenant gives £5 a year we can get back from the 


_ 


inland revenue authorities a further £4 10s. 6d., so that his | 


donation of £5 a year becomes £9 tos. 6d. If £1000 is collected | 
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each year from various donors in a parish under covenants, and 
not necessarily in one cheque from each person but spread in 
various donations over the year, that £1000 becomes £1905. 
This is obviously a source of income we should not overlook. 

It has been asked how the money collected for the central 
fund is to be invested, and whether it would not be possible for 
the Government to seize the funds we are amassing. The answer 
is very simple indeed: there will be no funds to invest or for 
anyone to seize. In most years we shall be spending on our 
schools more than we are raising and our central fund will 
probably always be overdrawn. When the needed schools are 
all built and the old ones reconstructed, the central fund will 
have served its purpose and can be wound up. 

Some parishes have waited long for a new church. If they 
have temporary premises for Mass, the long desired church 
building should be still further delayed so that all efforts may 
be concentrated on the school-building programme; for if we 
have no schools, in a generation we shall have no congregations 
to attend our churches. As for the adornment of existing churches, 
unless money has been given for the specific purpose of the 
beautifying of the House of God, such work should be left to a 
later generation. In the new towns that are being planned, and 
in the new suburbs of the great cities, we suggest that the build- 
ing of a permanent school hall will most usefully serve the needs 
of the parish at the beginning. The building can be used for 
Mass and for the instruction of the children until such time as 
aschool can be provided. The building of the permanent church 
is surely the last thing to be undertaken in a new parish at a 
time when the chief task of all is that of setting up schools every- 
where to save the faith of the children. 

But, we are constrained to ask, is the Catholic body in 
England as a whole serious about the schools? Are we merely 
rendering lip-service to the cause? Do our people really care 
about the school question? Do we feel it in our bones that we 
must, at whatever cost, rise to the present occasion and build 
secondary schools wherever they are needed and in due course 
remodel all the schools we have and make them equal to any 
in England? Do we intend to give our children the best that 
can be provided in the educational world or are we still willing 
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to shuffle on as we have done now for halfa century, doing little unt 
but talk and grumble at our lot? These are questions we must are 
ask seriously and find the answer deep down in our consciences. Ca 
Never has a crisis loomed before us so promising if we rise to the 
the occasion, but so threatening if we ignore it. If we profit by thu 
the opportunities now offered we shall be doing our duty by En 
our Catholic children. If we do not, we shall be standing in mo 
their way. En; 
W. J. Woop itse 
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HE doctrine of the Mystical Body is one that has become | Ju 

increasingly prominent in the theological consciousness of | agé 
the present century. Under the influence of Catholic Action Mr 
laity as well as clergy have become daily more aware of the rev 
sublime vocation to which, as members of Christ, they are ver 
called. Not unnaturally all this has been accompanied by a | tan 
deeper appreciation of the liturgy, and particularly of the Mass 
which is its central act. Everywhere attempts are being made to | citl 
impress on the faithful the truth that they ought to be active | WI 
participators in the holy sacrifice and not merely passive | fro 


spectators. In some churches attention has been devoted par- | cor 
ticularly to High Mass, at which the congregation has been | ten 
encouraged to take a more active part in the singing. Else- | ap] 


co 
= 
f 


where, with the approval of authority, the Missa Dialogata has 
become a regular part of parish life. In many places the use of | oth 
the missal (whether in Latin or in a vernacular translation) has | 
been encouraged, and liturgical week-ends and study circles | 
have come into existence with the same object in view. 
Among those interested in the liturgical revival are not a | 
few who believe that a wider use of the vernacular in liturgical 
ceremonies would have a marked effect for good. They urge 
that at least the ordinary blessings of the Church, the burial | 


service, and the sacraments of baptism, matrimony and extreme | 
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unction should be conferred in the common tongue. Some there 
are who would even like to see the Mass (save possibly the 
Canon) read in English. Only by such changes, they argue, can 
the people of this country be made to live the liturgy. Only 
thus will the leakage be effectively stemmed. Only thus will 
England be won back to the Faith. They point out the enor- 
mous effect which the Book of Common Prayer has had on 
English life for over three centuries. They remind us that Latin 
itself was once a vernacular, and that today in the Eastern 
Church there are many vernacular liturgies. And so, they con- 
clude, there is nothing intrinsically opposed to ecclesiastical 
practice in the adoption of another such vernacular. 

As a result of a protracted correspondence on the matter 
some years ago in one of the Catholic weeklies, the English 
Liturgy Society came into being. Its aims were admirably sum- 
marized by the late Fr Gosling in an article in this review for 
June 1950.1 Further articles in November of that same year and 
again in January 1951 by Mgr Knox, Fr J. P. Murphy and 
Mr Finberg all contributed to the general interest. Recently a 
revival of correspondence in the Catholic press suggests that 
vernacular in the liturgy remains a subject of no little impor- 
tance. 

Those who desire a change aim, presumably, at securing 
either wholly or in part a vernacular liturgy for this country. 
When considering the advisability of so striking a departure 
from what has been English custom ever since St Augustine 
converted the Saxons some thirteen centuries ago, we are 
tempted to ask what precisely are the circumstances which 
appear to have made such an innovation desirable; and what 
precisely is the value of the reasons drawn from historical and 
other sources in support of such a change. 

Schematically the question might be stated thus: 


A. The necessity (or at least desirability) of a vernacular 
liturgy. 
B. The probability of its being granted because: 
i. Latin itself was a spoken vernacular when adopted for 
the liturgy. 


1 “Vernacular in the Liturgy’’, 1950, XX XIII, pp. 361 ff. 
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ii. Many Oriental liturgies today are in the vernacular. no 
iii. In recent times concessions have been made both tof the 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia, as well as to Germany 
and France. ing 
iv. In England the Anglican liturgy has so influenced the | ip¢ 
nation that only a vernacular can convert the country to of 
the Faith. 


nol 

To which we may answer, also schematically : 4 

A. This necessity has not been proved. It is at least doubtful a 
whether the desired results would necessarily follow the adoption 

of an English liturgy. - 

B. Against this probability we may point out that: the 


i. Since its adoption Latin has been consecrated by well} be 
over a thousand years’ usage as a liturgical tongue inde- | tia 
pendently of its use as a spoken vernacular. ort 

ii. In most Oriental liturgies there is little connexion between 
the liturgical vernacular and the spoken tongue. More-| fa, 
over in the West the adoption of the vernacular has often |p, 
been associated with a los von Rom movement. 








iii. These concessions are either of a nature so different from |“ 
; : ac 

those envisaged by supporters of an English vernacular,| . 
or so limited, that they furnish no true argument. 
iv. This influence has been much exaggerated. In any case = 
the Anglican liturgy was imposed on the people against . 
their will. On the other hand we have the example of our} UW! 
martyrs, some of whom refused to pray in English when} di 
on the scaffold, and all of whom were intensely loyal to} — 

the Holy See and the Latin rite. 

ne 





To deal more fully with the problems involved, the first | 4] 
question to be answered relates to the special difficulties of our | UW 
own time. It is urged, and we think with reason, that many |_ if 
Catholics are such in name only. Or at least they are passive} tl 
rather than active. Cases are brought to one’s notice of congre- | 9 
gations for whom the Mass seems to be no more than a cere- | 
monial at which they happen to be bodily present. They cer- 
tainly do not pray the Mass for they do not understand it. It is 
for them something hieratic and remote. They go to church, | 
but mere bodily presence or the recitation of prayers having | 
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no intrinsic relation to the Mass, is the beginning and end of 
their devotion. 

These same people, it is held, have a similar outlook regard- 
ing the sacraments. As sponsors at baptism, or as partners in 
the wedding service, they have no idea of the wealth of meaning 
of the Church’s prayers. Even churchings and funerals convey 
none of the joy or consolation the Church wishes her children 
to have. Sacraments and sacramentals alike are wrapped up in 
the trappings of a dead language which effectively prevents the 
faithful from realizing what is being done. 

Supposing that the state of affairs is as bad as here repre- 
sented, will the adoption of a vernacular liturgy change it for 
the better? Is a vernacular liturgy the only means or even the 
best means of improving what appears to be a hopeless situa- 
tion? Let us attempt an answer to these questions in the reverse 
order. ° 

In many places a large percentage of the congregation do in 
fact understand and appreciate the Mass and the sacraments, 
not because they worship in English, but because (at least in the 
case of the Mass) they have been taught the meaning of the 
action. If 1 am a spectator at a play, the fact that it is performed 
in a language of which I am ignorant is no bar to my under- 
standing it if am told beforehand what it means. If, in addition, I 
have a translation before me in my own tongue, I not only 
understand the action of the piece, but I can even follow the 
dialogue. If I go to that play frequently it becomes a part of me 
—provided my interest has been roused. 

The Mass is not a mere prayer service. It is an action. It is 
not dependent on language alone for an intelligent and real 
appreciation of what it means. Is it impossible for the people to 
understand it as it is? Surely not, if they are taught its meaning ; 
if they are trained in the use of a simple missal; if they learn 
that it is an action which gathers up the faithful the world 
over in the common worship of God. 

No matter what the language of the liturgy, unintelligent 
attendance at Mass and the sacraments will always be a possi- 
bility. We may ask how much better off is a crowded congre- 
gation in a large church, where the normal priest cannot be 
heard much beyond half way (unless he shouts or uses a micro- 
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phone), for having the Mass, which they cannot hear aloud, 
said in English rather than in Latin? 

Regarding sacraments and sacramentals, we might point 
out that already in baptism, the marriage service and extreme 
unction, parts are said in English. Many priests repeat in 
English some part of the burial service, the Benedictio post partum, 
and other blessings. But why say it twice? some will ask. Why 
not say in English those very words which convey the grace, 
instead of just repeating them after the grace has been conferred 
in virtue of the Latin form? 

If there are good reasons for retaining the present forms, and 
if the faithful receive the graces and blessings and understand 
what is being done, why should we change? The use of printed 
cards having both the Latin and English would be a great help. 
The English Liturgy Society itself is responsible for some excel- 
lent translations. Surely there is nothing unseemly in repeating 
a Latin prayer in English. And many of the ordinary faithful 
would not be particularly grateful for the introduction of a 
vernacular for which they have never asked. 

It is frequently said that there would be many more conver- 
sions if the liturgy were in English. But is it not a fact that very 
many priests, converts from the Anglican and Nonconformist 
ministries, entirely deny this? Their testimony would seem to 
have a special value. 

Presumably before the supreme ecclesiastical authority would 
agree to the granting of a vernacular liturgy, the case for its 
adoption would have to be urgent and proved. One cannot 
imagine that the Holy See would be recommended to authorize 
it unless other less drastic solutions had been tried and found 
wanting. But if a real case were made out, what would be the | 
attitude of the Church? 

It was a common gibe of the sixteenth-century reformers 
that of set purpose the Church kept her official worship in a | 
language unintelligible to the people. This is manifestly false. | 
The religion of Christ is for all. The Mass is as much the sacri- | 
fice of the laity as it is of the clergy. True, there is no law which | 
decrees that change of liturgical language or even change of | 
rite is impossible. Nor is the rule concerning rites and liturgies | 
one which admits of no possible dispensation. Yet the Church | 
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does not easily change century-old customs. This ought to 
influence us in seeking first for less radical solutions of our 
problem. Can we not say that other solutions are at least 
possible? 

This brings us to the other question. Would a vernacular 
liturgy bring about all that its promoters hope for? Obviously 
the use of English in itself rather than Latin would not intensify 
to any great extent personal devotion or a more intelligent 
following of services, unless instruction were at least as frequent 
as it is now. Nor is there anything to suggest that the stemming 
of the leakage and the making of converts would be more easily 
or efficiently accomplished by the changes suggested. It is true 
that some converts lament their loss of services in English. But, 
equally, just as many prefer that their official and social acts of 
worship should be in a tongue far removed from that of daily 
intercourse. 

In ancient times western missionaries introduced the Latin 
rite wherever they preached. Today in Africa and other mis- 
sionary countries the same liturgy is given to the neophytes. If 
our untutored ancestors, like their modern counterparts else- 
where, were able to assist intelligently at Latin services, why 
should it be so difficult for the presumably better educated 
Catholic at home today? 

Another argument advanced is that the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens is méant to instruct the faithful, an obvious impossi- 
bility when they do not understand the tongue in which it is 
said. The Council of Trent answered this difficulty by pointing 
out that other means had been taken to supply this instruction, 
particularly sermons on the Mass given by the parochial clergy. 
In these hurried days one doubts if much instruction could be 
derived even from a Mass in the vernacular, unless it were much 
amplified by explanation. 

Many who favour an English liturgy propose arguments for 
its adoption drawn from historical and other sources to which 
we have already made allusion. Closer examination of these 
reasons suggests that there is no true parallel to the case under 
discussion. 

It is said in the first place that Latin itself was a vernacular 
tongue when adopted for the liturgy; that, moreover, it was 
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precisely because it was the language of everyday life that it 
supplanted the Greek in the liturgy. Why then should we not 
reject Latin now and replace it by our own spoken tongue? 
Should we not be acting in just the same way as those African 
Christians who first dispensed with Greek because it was no 
longer understood by the people? 

Whilst it is true that Latin was a vernacular when adopted 
for the liturgy, ecclesiastical policy and practice have very 
much changed in the sixteen centuries which have elapsed since 
that time. Up to the fourth century the various liturgies were 
more or less fluid in form. This was certainly the case with that | 
liturgy which was to become predominant in the western 
patriarchate. From the fourth century onwards the liturgies 
became stabilized, and when Latin yielded to the romance 
languages in daily speech, the liturgical forms remained as they 
were—in Latin. The reasons for retaining as a liturgical tongue 
what had now become a dead language were just those formu- 
lated by Trent more than a thousand years later. They were the 
widespread use of Latin in the liturgy already obtaining ; rever- 
ence for the sacred mysteries; fear lest any error might be 
introduced in translations. 

It is interesting to note that at the time of Trent not only the 
Protestants but many Catholics also demanded a vernacular 
liturgy. The French humanists urged their claims in strong 
terms, quoting from the mocking Praefatio in Matthaeum of 
Erasmus. After much discussion the conciliar fathers rejected 
these claims in the famous canon 9. So the Church made it clear 
that circumstances had changed to such an extent as to invali- 
date any argument based on the fact that Latin had once been 
a vernacular. Ecclesiastical practice since Trent would not 
appear to have changed. Outstanding examples of this con- 

tinuity of policy are the condemnation of certain Jansenistic 
propositions and the refusal to grant a Chinese liturgy even 
though the Jesuit missionaries had many more difficulties to 
contend with than priests have in our own country today. 

A very much stronger argument is the fact that many ver- 
nacular liturgies still exist in the Eastern churches, and that 
they have been accorded recognition by the Holy See. Pope 
Pius IX in 1848 spoke of these liturgies as “commendable for : 
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the sake of their venerable antiquity and their composition in 
languages spoken by the Apostles and Fathers’’. In 1894 Leo 
XIII wrote of the “august antiquity which lends dignity to 
these various rites”’. 

It will be noticed that both Pontiffs speak of the antiquity 
of these liturgies. This leads us to the point that very few of 
them are in modern vernaculars, and these few are justified by 
quite extraordinary reasons. 

The Greek of the Byzantine liturgy is not modern Greek, and 





| the faithful require vernacular translations in order to follow it. 


The Syriac used is little more than a dead language, so far is it 


| emoved from the modern tongue. The Coptic or Egyptian still 


retained speedily became a dead language after the Arab 
conquest. 

Ge’ez or Ethiopic has not been a spoken vernacular since 
the seventeenth century. The Armenian of the liturgy is clas- 
sical. Georgian as a liturgical language was mixed with Greek 
and Russian and died out under persecution of the Czars. 
Arabic was imposed on the Syrians, Copts, Maronites and Mel- 
kites of Syria and Palestine by their Muslim conquerors, so that 
it took the place of the ancient Syriac as the language of the 
Byzantine rite which the conquered peoples soon forgot. Staro- 
slav or Old Slavonic is also far removed from the everyday 
common speech. Hence arguments for an English vernacular 
based on the plea that vernacular liturgies exist in the East 
are fallacious. 

Again, the discipline of the East is so different from that of 
the West that one cannot ordinarily use the practice of the one 
as an argument for contemplated changes in the other. In the 
East there are sound reasons for retaining the liturgies already 
in use. In the West there are equally good reasons for disallowing 
the introduction of new liturgical tongues. 

It is significant that in the West the adoption of the ver- 
nacular for the liturgy has always been associated with move- 
ments away from the centre of unity. This was true of the 
Albigenses and Hussites before the Reformation. It was one of 
the marks of the Lutherans, Calvinists and Anglicans at the 
Reformation. It is equally true of the Jansenists and Old 
Catholics since the Reformation. And between the two world 
Vol. xxxvii K 
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Acta 
wars a vernacular liturgy was one of the aims of the nationali Rom 
church in Czechoslovakia. 

Some who urge the argument from Eastern custom al: } Hig 
quote the action of the Holy See with regard to Roumani spol 
and Czechoslovakia, as well as post-war concessions to th | asa 
Catholics of Germany and France. Is there a true paralli Ros 
here? on | 

Modern Roumanian only became a liturgical language i hist 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Latin was the origin: in | 
liturgical tongue, but was forcibly suppressed by the victoriov 
Bulgars in the ninth century when the Byzantine rite in Ol any 
Slavonic was imposed in its place. After the Turkish conques | we 
the liturgy became rapidly hellenized, and Greek graduall: | _ the 
supplanted the Old Slavonic in the towns and larger villages }| his 
Some, however, remained faithful to the Paleoslav, but wher vel 
teachers of that language could no longer be found they | lit 
adopted their ordinary Roumanian of everyday life rather tha: 
accept the Greek of Constantinople. Thus it was that moder: we 
Roumanian gradually became the language of the liturgy. Fr 

At the end of the seventeenth century a large number oj | ot 
Transylvanian Roumanians wished to be united to Rome. True Ww 
to its traditional policy of disturbing would-be Uniates as little | F 
as possible, the Holy See gave its approval to the continued use | 
of Roumanian in the liturgy. The case was exceptional. It | si 
hardly presents a parallel with our alleged case for an English C 
vernacular. n 

More to the point are the concessions made to the Czechs tl 
in 1920. Owing to an abuse which had its origin in the antipathy li 
between the German ruling classes and the subject Czechs, the v 





use of the national language in the conferring of the sacraments, 
in processions and in certain parts of the Mass, was gradually 
introduced without much active opposition from local eccle- 
siastical authority. After the treaties of Versailles, St Germain 
and the Trianon, the new republic of Czechoslovakia came 
into being. Almost immediately there arose a movement in 
favour of an autonomous national church. Because of the dan- 
gers it involved, the Archbishop of Prague solicited the Holy See 
in December 1919 for certain concessions in favour of the 
national tongue. These were granted but do not appear in the 
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Acta Apostolicae Sedis. They were published in the Osservatore 
Romano of 13 June, 1920. 

The Sovereign Pontiff allowed the epistle and gospel at 
High Mass to be repeated in Czech. The questions asked of 
sponsors at baptism and of the contracting parties at weddings, 
as also the prayers read over the latter and the processions at 
Rogations and on Corpus Christi, might all be in Czech. Finally, 
on five named feast days, in eight sanctuaries notable in Czech 
history, Mass could be celebrated, not in modern Czech, but 
in Paleoslav. . 

It will be noticed that there were very special reasons why 
any concessions should have been made at all. Moreover, they 
were of so limited a nature as to furnish no valid argument for 
the grant of a vernacular liturgy in this country where similar 
historic reasons are wanting and where there is no custom of a 
vernacular. Finally, the Holy See did not grant a vernacular 
liturgy as such, nor was it asked for by the Ordinaries. 

Much nearer our own time we have the privileges which 
would appear to have been readily granted to Germany and 
France. In France, at least, conditions are very different from 
our own. We have a small Catholic minority which compares 
well with Catholics elsewhere in loyal adherence to the Faith. 
France, on the other hand, is a Catholic country which has to a 
great extent gone pagan. Some French bishops at any rate con- 
sider that only extraordinary means will ever restore France to 
Christianity. Most people agree that such measures are not only 
not necessary here, but that they would hinder rather than help 
the cause of English Catholicism. Thus, for example, we are not 
likely for a long time to try such experiments as that of the priest- 
worker. 

Similarly, what constitutes a valid argument for a change 
of liturgical tongue in France may fail to apply in the differing 
circumstances and problems which affect us in England. In any 
case it would appear that many have not studied in any detail 
the warnings issued by the French bishops in connexion with 
the grant of these privileges. 

In June 1946 a translation was published in this journal of 
a statement that had appeared the previous November in La 
Documentation Catholique from the pen of the then Archbishop of 
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Bordeaux, Mgr Feltin.1 The Archbishop said that the Cardinals 
and Archbishops of France in their conference of the previous 
June had been “particularly concerned with the development 
of the liturgical life in the country”. As a result they decided to 
petition the Holy See for the use of a bilingual ritual in the 
administration of Baptism and Extreme Unction, permitting 
certain formulas to be recited in the vernacular, a favour already 
conceded to the bishops of Bavaria and Austria. 

At the time of writing no answer had been received from 
the Sacred Congregation. Meanwhile the Archbishop forbade 
any one in his diocese to make changes without consulting him- 
self. Two questions were discussed at the June conference. The 
one concerned the celebration of Mass facing the people; the 
other was the celebration of Mass (partly or wholly is not 
stated) in French. The Archbishop openly admitted that Latin 
was unknown to a great number of people who, in consequence, 
did not understand liturgical worship. “But,”’ he added, “‘this 
decidedly is no reason for having these offices, as some desire, in 
the French tongue. The assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops 
were rightly of the opinion that Latin is not the barrier which 
separates the people from the liturgy.” He then went on to 
indicate the advantages of retaining Latin. His Grace appar- 
ently hoped that certain concessions would be made in the 
teaching portion of the liturgy, but he warned the faithful that 
it would be “a mistake to imagine that, when this is permitted, 
our churches will then be filled with fervent worshippers”. 

Later in his statement the Archbishop designated as what he 
termed “the real cause of their [the people’s] inability to par- 
ticipate [in liturgical worship] . . . religious ignorance in 
general’, And speaking of the Missa Dialogata as an aid to 
liturgical participation, he said that “the essential thing is not 
in practices of this kind, but in instructing the people on the 
meaning and value of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. .. . The 
only way of bringing the faithful to an intelligent and living 
understanding of the liturgy is by giving them a minimum of 
biblical knowledge’’. The French Cardinals and Archbishops, 
however ready to try new ideas, were apparently just as ready 
to re-echo the warnings and advice of Trent. 
1See THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, pp. 300-303. 
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The cursory examination we have been able to make seems 
to show that no arguments taken from conditions prevailing 
elsewhere can greatly strengthen the plea for a vernacular 
liturgy in England. But it might be urged that conditions here 
are such that they demand a vernacular liturgy as the only solu- 
tion of our own difficulties. Much has been made, for example, 
of the influence of the Book of Common Prayer upon English 
life. Yet surely it is erroneous to assume that this influence has 
been mainly devotional or that only an English Catholic liturgy 
can effectively counteract it. 

History proves how deeply attached the Anglo-Saxons and 
later Normans were to the Roman rite. Apart from that of 
Wycliffe (speedily disowned by official England), this country 
never gave birth to a nationalist movement in ecclesiastical 
affairs similar to those on the continent. The fidelity of England 
to the Holy See in mediaeval times was remarkable. Nor was 
the Reformation in this country a truly national movement. 
The break with Rome was the work of a small and determined 
minority designed for the furthering of their own political and 
financial ends. The destruction of the priesthood and the 
abolishing of the Mass were both essential if this policy was to 
succeed. Laicism as a State creed was unknown to Europe, and 
so an insular Protestantism was evolved and forced on the nation 
by force of arms and savage penal legislation. The rising of 1549 
and the later rebellions demanded the restoration of the Latin 
Mass. The English peasantry and yeomanry looked upon the 
new vernacular Communion Service as a Twelfth Night mum- 
mery. Wherever rebel arms triumphed, there the Latin Mass 
reappeared. 

For all its exquisite English, the Prayer Book had to be 
enforced by rack and gibbet. Admittedly it is a thing of beauty, 
but of a beauty fast becoming archaic. Admittedly it has influ- 
enced our literature and speech, but does its influence go any 
deeper? The large number of Anglicans who are only nominally 
such are in themselves sufficient answer. Whatever the power of 
the Anglican liturgy in the days of the Caroline divines (and we 
must remember it could not hold the Puritans and Methodists) 
it has little or no value today to stimulate religious revival. 

In addition to this negative argument there is the positive 
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one from the attitude of English Catholics themselves. Had the 
Church of England retained valid orders and gone over to 
heresy or schism en bloc, the plea (dear to many Anglican 
Papalists) for a uniate English Patriarchate of Canterbury with 
an acknowledged English liturgy might have had some weight. 
But the Church of England is not a church in any valid sense 
of the word. And the Church in England did live on in spite of 
persecution. Without any break in continuity we Catholics of 
today can claim to be the legitimate successors of the English 
pre-Reformation Church. 

The case for a uniate rite, then, breaks down. And much 
more so does the case for a Latin rite in English. To plead for 
such a thing now would be to go back on what our martyrs so 
valiantly defended. Hunted and harried as they were, our 
relatively few Catholics of penal times were sustained, streng- 
thened and inspired by the Latin Mass and sacraments. Why, 
then, is it impossible for present-day English Catholics to appre- 
ciate the same Latin liturgy? 

The religious and devotional apathy of today springs from 
the materialism in which we live. A vernacular liturgy is no 
magic talisman to cure it. The spiritually dead need revitalizing. 
The action of the Mass and the efficacy of the sacraments can 
accomplish this rebirth without recourse to a new liturgical 
language. (And who knows whether the vernacularists would 
rest content with the limited changes which the more moderate 
among them are now requiring?) Let us have as much good 
English as we can in other services. But when the Church prays 
in her official capacity, let us not attempt to tie her down to the 
use of national tongues. At a time when men are still striving to 
break down the barriers that separate nations, this attempt to 
secure a vernacular liturgy seems strangely inopportune. One 
might have thought that in a disintegrating world the Mass 
said in its own special tongue would have remained a symbol 
and a reminder of that unity which exists between the members 
of Christ. 

Many practical difficulties occur to mind in connexion with 
the granting of vernacular liturgies. Would an English liturgy, 
for example, be confined to England alone, or would the 
Commonwealth and America accept it? Would Americans be 
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content with an English translation? Or should we not share 
the fate of those unhappy Anglicans who have to change their 
rite according to the custom of the church they are visiting? 

In the East it sometimes happens, when many bishops or 
priests concelebrate or even assist at the same function, that 
harassed masters of ceremonies are hard put to arrange the 
service. The Byzantine rite is celebrated in many tongues, and 
where people of different nationalities are gathered together 
the celebration of the liturgy presents a problem. A similar 
situation at a Eucharistic Congress in the West is not entirely 
beyond the bounds of imagination. 

In September last the Holy Father, speaking to members of 
the Discalced Carmelites, dwelt at some length on the value of 
Latin to the Church and said that every priest ought to be able 
both to speak and to read it. The Pope’s allocution had nothing 
to do directly with the question of the liturgy. But are we to 
conclude that priestly knowledge of Latin was encouraged for 
curial purposes alone? 

We live in an age when the discipline of the Church has 
been changing on many points. It may be that within our life- 
time the old Latin liturgy will yield to new vernacular liturgies 
with the full approval and encouragement of the Church. But 
until that time comes can we be blamed for urging the many 
solid reasons which favour the retaining of this age-old liturgy 
of the West, and for suggesting that possibly we have not tried 
everything short of a change of liturgical tongue to solve the 
religious problems that confront us today? 


Joun J. Coyne 





THE SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 


HERE Vespers or Compline have become well estab- 
lished in a parish the best thing is to leave well alone and 
be thankful that there are such signs of the revival of the liturgi- 
cal spirit. Such parishes, however, are few and far between, and 
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in this article an attempt is made to suggest a variety of devo- 
tions in English (except, of course, for the concluding Bene- 
diction) in which the object aimed at is the attraction of slack 
Catholics and their non-Catholic friends. There is no need to 
cater for that faithful few who can be depended on to turn up no 
matter what the weather or what the service may be; they tol- 
erate the devotions and the sermon, since they really come for 
Benediction. 

It may well be that the problem of the Sunday Evening 
Service will be solved along the lines Cranmer used to produce 
the Evensong of the Book of Common Prayer. It will be remem- 
bered that he took parts of the Sarum Vespers and Compline, 
added some features of his own of which some were Catholic and 
some Genevan, all of which he turned into excellent English. I 
remember some years ago a monk of Downside telling me that 
they had done something of the sort for their people’s church at 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse, and I have often wondered why such an 
“Office” has not been published for general use. I am afraid 
that neither the Knox Psalter nor the Douay is very suitable for 
singing, but surely it should be possible to get a number of 
suitable psalms translated from the new Latin Psalter and 
pointed for chanting. The B.B.C. have recently produced a 
Psalter for their studio services, based presumably on the 
Psalter of the Anglican Prayer Book; it seems to be a success for 
its particular purpose and might provide some useful hints on 
the best layout and pointing for choir use. In such a service one 
psalm with its antiphon, an Old Testament reading followed by 
the Magnificat and its anthem would lead up to a New Testa- 
ment lesson and the Nunc Dimittis and its antiphon. Occasion- 
ally a sort of running commentary on the two lessons might take 
the place of the sermon. The priest would choose his psalm and 
Scripture passages to fall in best with the dominant note of the 
evening’s devotions. 

Among the many possible devotions for the evening service 
the Rosary will always hold a high place, but it needs im- 
aginative handling. In a conversation about Sunday evening 
devotions a priest once said to me, “ ‘Rosary, Sermon and 
Benediction’, the Rosary is the last resort of the lazy priest.’’ He 
was wrong, of course, but sometimes when I have been listening 
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to priest and congregation racing each other through the 
Rosary I have wondered what St Dominic would have thought 
of it all, and what success it could expect in the conversion of 
non-Catholics, to say nothing of anti-Catholic and heretical 
Albigenses. The skeleton of the Rosary was there, the Paters and 
Aves, but the miracle of Ezekiel’s vision was lacking and the 
Rosary did not come to life. How different it was in a church I 
heard of recently where during the October Devotions the after- 
noon Children’s Service was given a rest on condition the chil- 
dren turned up in the evening with their parents. As is usual, 
two of the decades were sung, but before each decade the priest 
gave a “‘ferverino”’ on it in place of a sermon. The whole thing 
came to life; surely that must have been the way St Dominic 
preached the Rosary, and in any case it is an excellent way of 
ensuring that the congregation shall know what they are pray- 
ing about. No “‘lazy priest”’ could have done it ; those five short 
talks entailed careful preparation and meditation. The preacher 
who is reported to have declared that he could preach for five 
minutes if he prepared for an hour added that only five minutes 
was needed to prepare an hour’s sermon. A facility for public 
speaking can be a great snare for the preacher; he has always to 
remember that a sermon is often a tedious affair either to the 
man who prepares it or to the congregation listening to it, and 
sometimes to both. I know, of course, that the Rosary is said 
“straight off” in our colleges—we used to get through it at a 
good speed after supper at Oscott—but it must be remembered 
that students have the theological background to the Mysteries 
and that this is only vaguely true of any Sunday evening congre- 
gation, most of whom need to be given a picture of the Mystery, 
and this a short preface supplies. At the May devotions where 
the Rosary is sometimes recited and sung in procession the 
sermon has to come afterwards. There are other months also 
associated with particular devotions, and it is well to remind the 
people each Sunday evening about them, even if all the devo- 
tions do not follow that particular line; this can easily be done 
by a suitable prayer or hymn, or by an aside in the sermon. 

The problem of the Sunday Evening Service is not too diffi- 
cult during the great dogmatic cycle between Advent and 
Trinity Sunday, for then the Gospel events themselves suggest 
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the form the devotions should take; the testing time is the long 
series of Sundays after Pentecost, and if the priest can succeed in 
holding together a congregation from June to December he has 
solved the problem. The aimshould be to have a different scheme 
each week, and probably twice a month (except for May and 
October) is enough for the Rosary. There seems to be a custom 
to keep to the Glorious Mysteries for Sundays, and this would be 
suitable enough if all Catholics said the Rosary daily; but very 
few of them do and certainly the slack Catholic does not. The 
danger is that many of those present at evening service may 
never learn of the other Mysteries, and associate their Rosary 
beads with five instead of fifteen Mysteries. Was there not an 
earlier custom by which the Joyful Mysteries were allotted to 
the time between Advent and the Epiphany, and the Sorrowful 
Mysteries to the Sundays between Septuagesima and Palm 
Sunday? Such a plan seems to have much in its favour for our 
present needs. 

The growing custom of keeping the first Sunday evening of 
the month for Devotions to the Blessed Sacrament is well worth 
following. The plan may be, and usually is, some form of the 
‘Holy Hour” about which I wrote in THE CLERGY Review last 
November, but some priests prefer to have the special devotions 
and sermon over before exposing the Blessed Sacrament for 
Benediction. The pulpit is generally the best place from which 
to conduct this service because it is so important that the priest 
should be heard easily, and there should be one theme em- 
phasized all through in the hymns, prayers and sermon, every- 
thing building up to the Benediction. Ordinary folk are only 
confused if various aspects of the Holy Eucharist are treated of 
in the same service. For example, the sacramental, the sacri- 
ficial, or the impetratory aspects may each be treated in turn on 
different Sunday evenings, and if they are kept separate even a 
child can go away with some clear ideas; indeed all preachers 
need to remind themselves that their ordinary listeners have not 
advanced much in general intelligence beyond the sixteen-year- 
old. The ignorance of the average adult of subjects outside his 
trade or profession is often abysmal, and if the non-Catholic at 
our evening services is to be sufficiently impressed to take the step 
of talking things over with the priest he must be convinced 
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that there is more in this “Catholic business” than he had 
imagined. 

It adds to the variety of the service if more than one voice is 
heard, and the second priest from his place in choir could read 
and comment on the short lesson, or read one of the short ex- 
tracts to be found in each issue of Adoremus, or give a brief read- 
ing from one of the devotional classics, such as the Imitation, as 
well as announcing and perhaps commenting on the hymns. An 
hour and a half is the usual time for an evening service, with a 
tendency to “err on the side of mercy”; but people do not 
notice the clock if they are interested, and when there is a 
special preacher they expect him to speak for at least twenty 
minutes. Always, however, it is essential that the people should 
take part in the prayers as well as in the singing, and versicle 
and response should be used as much as possible in the inter- 
cessions. There are plenty of “forms of service’’ available for 
these First Sundays, but people soon tire of them, and they 
usually need a lot of private editing ; freshness and originality is 
more important than a fixed form, especially when the cards 
and folders begin to get soiled and dog-eared. 

Many parishes use the second Sunday evening of the 
month to foster the devotion to the English Martyrs, and this 
practice fits in well with the Prayers for the Conversion of Eng- 
land at Benediction on that Sunday. There is at least one Form 
of Service, probably more, published in pamphlet form which 
will help in drawing up a scheme to precede the sermon. The 
sermon might occasionally be a biography of one of the early 
saints mentioned in the above Prayers ; the same could be done 
in the case of the English Martyrs, especially those with local 
connexions, but it is only confusing if more than one saint is 
preached about on the same evening. Not all priests can be ex- 
pected to bring the story of a saint to life by graphic word- 
painting, but we can all give the essentials in plain English, 
which is quite enough to ensure that the congregation will go 
home with a heightened devotion and respect for the heroes of 
the Church. 

On the subject of Sunday evening sermon topics I have 
often thought how useful it would be to give a Course on the 
simpler Catholic devotions which Catholics ought to know by 
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heart and often do not. There are, for example, the Angelus and 
Regina caeli, the Memorare, Jesus, Mary and Joseph, the various 
Acts (but not all in the same sermon!), the De profundis, and 
others which would make praying easier for many Catholics. 
During Lent, and specially during the last few Sundays, the 
Stations of the Cross will provide the most suitable devotions. 
Whilst the same Act of Contrition should always be used, that 
is, the one the people know, it is well to change the introduction 
to the Stations each week. This is easily done since there are 
many forms of this devotion to choose from. During Lent use 
can also be made of selected parts of the Bona Mors; it is rather 
long as it stands. The same holds good of many devotions in the 
Manual of Prayers, which like most of the Litanies are rather on 
the long side, but provide a mine of useful material for evening 
services; but the Litany of the Holy Name is just right for the 
prayers before some special sermon by a visiting priest. Occa- 
sionally one hears the Night Prayers used in a Broadcast Ser- 
vice, but somehow they do not “come over” well and seem to 
sound unattractive. These Catholic Broadcast Services often 
suggest new ideas for a Sunday Evening Service, and parish 
priests must just go on experimenting to find what best suits 
their own people’s needs. Some priests have a gift for expound- 
ing the Holy Scriptures; they seem to have caught the spirit of 
the Fathers for this art, probably from their Breviary. It is a 
most valuable gift, for Catholics love to hear the Bible ex- 
plained, and as we now have an “Authorized Version” of our 
own in the easily understood English of Mgr Knox’s translation 
the time is opportune for more sermons on the Bible and for 
urging our people to get into the habit of reading it for them- 
selves. Perhaps when printing gets cheaper again our publishers 
will see their way to print some of the books of the Bible in small 
convenient and cheap pocket volumes, which will not have too 
pious an appearance! The Church has always been anxious 
that the laity should be well instructéd in the Bible, in spite of 
what her enemies have said to the contrary, and our Sunday 
Evening Services give us the chance to make it better known. 


J. H. Darsy 


1 It would be helpful if priests would suggest to the Editor the forms of Sunday 
Evening Services which they have found useful. 
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MoraL REARMAMENT 


What is the present position regarding the lawfulness of 
Catholics co-operating with Moral Rearmament? (C. M. S.) 


REPLY 


The position is that Catholics must obey the direction of the 
local Ordinary of the place where they are staying, and if none 
is published they should consult the local parish priest and 
accept his decision. 

The association or movement is identical with what, at 
various times, has been called Buchmanism, Oxford Groups, 
Group Movement, and even Oxford Movement. On the rights 
and wrongs of its assuming the title “Oxford” a correspondence 
in The Times, 3-8 June, 1939, initiated by Mr A. P. Herbert, 
and a parliamentary reply, 14 June, 1939, should be read. 

Its present title, open in itself to no objection at all, is 
sufficiently wide to cause some misunderstandings, since all 
Catholics are obviously in favour of moral rearmament, and the 
phrase or something like it is met with in papal documents; 
indeed, when an Italian bishop once wrote something on the 
subject which was commended by the Holy Father, the friends 
of the movement took this commendation to refer to their 
organization. Our correspondent, C. M.S., mentions a report 
that the Holy Office has permitted priests to participate in the 
Swiss meetings, but we have no knowledge of this. 

It would be too considerable an enterprise to discuss here 
the purposes of Buchmanism, its methods and practices, the 
possible dangers it may have for the unwary, and the conditions 
under which Catholics may take an active part in the move- 
ment in those places where no ecclesiastical prohibition or 
discouragement exists.! Instead, there follow in chronological 


1 Amongst Catholic writers cf. M. J. Browne, Bishop of Galway, The Group 
Movement, C.T.S., No 179, a reprint from Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, December 1936, 
p- 635, maintaining that it is an heretical sect, a view repeated in the same journal, 
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order the only verifiable episcopal directions we have been able 
to trace. 

(1) The Tablet, 28 October, 1933, published a démenti, 
obtained through the vigilance of the Bellarmine Society, 
Heythrop, in which the Archbishop of Quebec, Cardinal 
Villeneuve, denied the report that he had encouraged the move- 
ment: “de hoc nunquam audivi’’.t 

(2) Cardinal Hinsley, 11 February, 1938: “The Group 
Movement is so tainted with indifferentism, i.e. with the error 
that one religion is as good as another, that no Catholic may 
join in such a movement so as to take an active part therein or 
formally co-operate therewith.” The statement was printed in 
The (American) Ecclesiastical Review, July 1938, p. 18, and in 
The Catholic Herald, 11 March, 1938, which had been informed 
by Archbishop’s House that the Group Movement was using 
a private letter addressed by the Cardinal to a lady in Kenya; 
the Cardinal denied any recollection of this letter and asked the 
Group Movement to discontinue its circulation. The direction 
given above is still, we believe, operative in Westminster diocese. 

(3)\Mgr Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, 
in whose diocese, at Caux sur Montreux, Moral Rearmament 
reunions include Catholics, issued a long directive, 25 Sep- 
tember, 1947, reprinted in Documentation Catholique, 12 Sep- 
tember, 1948, col. 1152, which recognizes the good points of the 
movement as well as its possible dangers, and notably the danger 
of indifferentism and of seeking a common ground by mini- 
mizing Catholic truth : ‘‘Nous ne saurions trop insister la-dessus. 
C’est a cette condition seulement—c’est a dire en restant 
pleinement eux-mémes—que les Catholiques apporteront au 
Réarmament moral un concours vraiment efficace.”’ An English 
version of the bishop’s statement was given in The Catholic 
Herald, 1 September, 1950. 

(4) The Assembly of the Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France, 2-4 March, 1948, drew the attention of French bishops 


March 1937, p. 305. From Oxford Group to the Catholic Church, C.T.S., C276, by Doris 
Burton. The Oxford Groups, by Maisie Ward (Sheed & Ward, 1937). In THE 
Cuercy Review, Mgr R. Knox gave his impressions, 1933, V, p. 265, and again in 
1938, XIV, p. 310. Documentation Catholique, - December, 1933, cols. 1113-1144, 
gives a good account of its origins and pu’ 

1 Cf. Documentation Catholique, 1933, XXX, <a 1145. 
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to the position taken up by the Swiss bishop, and suggested for 
French Catholics the following directions: ‘‘1° Ne pourront 
fréquenter les rassemblements du M. R. A. que des catholiques 
bien éclairés sur leur religion et qui, au préalable, auront pris 
avis d’un prétre suffisamment informé des conditions requises 
pour qu’un catholique puisse y participer sans dommage. 

“2° Les prétres et religieux—a fortiori les séminaristes—ne 
fréquenteront pas le M. R. A. sans avoir regu |’autorisation de 
leurs évéques ou de leurs supérieurs religieux. En tout état de 
cause, ils auront soin de ne pas laisser croire que leur présence 
aux réunions du M. R. A. entraine une approbation de principe 
de la hiérarchie catholique a l’égard du mouvement.” 

The text was printed in Documentation Catholique, 1948, col. 
1156; in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1948, p. 666; and 
an English version in The Tablet, 14 August, 1948. 

(5) The Tablet, 17 June, 1950, reported that Cardinal Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne, in a Whitsun sermon, had warned 
Catholics against the Moral Rearmament movement; his 
Eminence’s words were occasioned by an important meeting of 
the movement at Gelsenkirchen, which had been welcomed by 
Dr Adenauer and some other Catholics prominent in political life. 

Some of our readers may know of other episcopal directions. 
From the above we can learn that the leaders of the movement 
are anxious to claim the approval of Catholic bishops; that 
some of these are unequivocally against it and others (in recent 
times) disposed to give it a guarded approval. The varying 
episcopal directions on the subject are to be understood in 
connexion with the Instruction of the Holy Office, 20 Decem- 
ber, 1949, reprinted in this Review, 1950, XXXIII, p. 270, 
which carefully defines the permissible activities of Catholics 
when taking part in the Oecumenical Movement, and which 
leaves effective control in the hands of local Ordinaries. 


LEGITIMACY BY SUBSEQUENT MARRIAGE: 
REGISTRATION 


At the baptism of the child of an unmarried mother, the 
mother’s name alone was entered into the baptismal register. 
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Subsequently she married the father of the child who thereby, 
from canon 1116, becomes legitimate. Is there any way of 


preventing the issue of a baptismal certificate containing the 
mother’s name alone? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 777, §2: Ubi vero de illegitimis filiis agatur, matris 
nomen est inserendum, si publice eius maternitas constet, vel 
ipsa sponte sua scripto vel coram duobus testibus id petat ; item 
nomen patris, dummodo ipse sponte sua a parocho vel scripto 
vel coram duobus testibus id requirat, vel ex publico authentico 
documento sit notus. ... 

Canon 1116: Per subsequens matrimonium parentum sive 
verum sive putativum, sive noviter contractum sive convali- 
datum, etiam non consummatum, legitima efficitur proles, 
dummodo parentes habiles extiterint ad matrimonium inter se 
contrahendum.... 

i. It is assumed that the parents would like some modifica- 
tion of the entry. If the father informs the parish priest that he 
wishes his name to be entered in the baptismal register, this 
necessary addition must be made, and copies of the entry should 
always contain it. If, also, the parish priest is assured by the 
priest who assisted at the marriage that there was no impedi- 
ment to the union, there is agreement amongst the commen- 
tators on canon 1116 that a marginal note affirming this mar- 
riage, and the legitimacy of the offspring, should, with the 
Ordinary’s sanction, be added to the entry in the baptismal 
register, and frequently local law makes this obligation quite 
clear.” 

ii. But it is not permitted to obliterate or alter the entry 
itself, except for the addition of the father’s name, since it was 
correctly made at the time. Moreover, the legitimacy effected 
by subsequent marriage is not quite the same, with respect to 


1 Collationes Brugenses, 1949, p. 150; Cappello, De Baptismo, §183. 


 E.g. Bruges Statuta, 1939, n. 94; Malines Statuta, 1924, n. 253, and Gougnard, 
Collationes, 1932, p. 54. 
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its canonical effects, as legitimacy pure and simple: the 
child remains excluded, for example, from the episcopate, 
and there should be some available record of its actual 
origins. 

iii. The problem is how to prevent this record becoming 
known to the baptized party years later, when a copy of the 
extract is requested, say, for the purpose of marriage. A reply 
of the Code Commission, 14 July, 1922, though not directly 
bearing on this question, states ““Nomina parentum ita inserenda 
esse, ut omnis infamiae vitetur occasio. . . .”2 Whatever loss of 
good name attached to the mother at the time of the child’s 
baptism has lapsed, we may suppose, with the passing of time, 
and the child is ignorant of the circumstances attending its 
birth. It is clearly necessary, on principles of the natural law, 
to safeguard the mother’s good name if possible. This can be 
done by issuing a certificate of baptism which is not a verbally 
exact copy of the original entry, though a true one in accor- 
dance with the facts recorded in the marginal entry. If the 
formula authorized in our Ordo Administrandi is being used, the 
certificate will be in the same terms as one issued for a person 
born during marriage: “‘. . . baptizatus est Gulielmus Jones 
filius Jacobi et Mariae Jones (olim Brown) coniugum”’. This is 
a substantially faithful copy of the inscription in the register, for 
the father’s name is there by right, the parents are married, 
and the child’s surname,* though originally inscribed, perhaps, 
as that of the mother, rightly appears now as that of the 
father.‘ 

iv. We can find no indication anywhere as to the phrase to 
be inscribed in the margin recording the legitimacy of the 
infant subsequent to the marriage of its parents. It will have to 
be as brief as possible and, if there are no directions of the local 
Ordinary on the point, we suggest the following: ‘‘Ex can. 1116 
C.J.C. et Regist. Matrim. Paroeciae N.N. die. . ., extractum 
debet esse in forma consueta pro filiis legitimis, nisi lex aliud 
exigat.” 


1 Canon 331, §1, 1. 2 4.A.S., XIV, 528. 

3 This particular difficulty does not arise if the formula in use is that of Rit. Rom., 
Tit. xii, cap. ii. 

4 Cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1945, LXV, p. 52. 
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DIFFERENCE OF WorsuHiIP ‘‘Ap CAUTELAM’’ 


The diocesan rescript dispensing from the impediment of 
mixed religion adds a dispensation from the impediment of 
difference of worship ad cautelam, in order to cover cases of 
doubtful baptism. Is the doubt dubium iuris or dubium facti? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 15: Leges, etiam irritantes et inhabilitantes, in dubio 
iuris non urgent; in dubio autem facti potest Ordinarius in eis 
dispensare, dummodo agatur de legibus in quibus Romanus 
Pontifex dispensare solet. 

Episcopal Quinquennial Faculties, Formula III; Irish Eccle- 
stastical Record, 1948, p. 375: ““Dispensandi . . . super impedi- 
mento mixtae religionis, et, si casus ferat, etiam super dispari- 
tate cultus, ad cautelam; quoties prudens dubium oriatur de 
collatione baptismi partis acatholicae. . . .” 

In our opinion the rescript covers both kind of dubia, but it 
refers immediately and directly to dubium facti, being obviously 
an application of the rule in canon 15. We refrain from refer- 
ring to doubts arising about the meaning of duhium, and will 
note instead that whatever “‘obscurity” there may be in this 
matter is due partly to the way in which some writers explain 
the difference between the two kinds of doubt, and partly to 
the wording of the Quinquennial Faculties. 

i. Cappello, discussing the whole subject of doubtful bap- 
tism in relation to marriage, writes: ‘““Dubium versari potest 
circa collationem baptismi (dubium facti), aut valorem collati 
baptismi (dubium iuris).”2 It may be questioned, however, 
whether a doubt arising about the validity of a baptism ad- 
ministered by a minister who, let us suppose, is accustomed to 
make with his moistened thumb a sign of the cross on the 
candidate’s forehead, should rightly be called dubium iuris. The 
water might have flowed or it might not, which is a question 
not of law but of fact, since there is no doubt concerning the 
1 De Matrimonio, §417. 
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law.! Michiels describes dubium facti as follows: . quando 
dubitatur scilicet num in casu quodam particulari, relate ad 
factum concretum seu rem aut personam determinatam, reapse 
verificentur conditiones physicae vel iuridicae ad hoc ut lex 
illi applicetur; puta, quando dubito num persona, de qua in 
concreto agitur, sit valide baptizata (ideoque legibus eccle- 
siasticis de facto ligata).”* Even the dubium iuris about baptism 
in utero® is reducible in the concrete to a dubium facti. The true 
doctrine, therefore, would appear to be that whenever a doubt 
exists about the baptism of this man John Jones, it must always 
be a dubium facti, whether the validity of the rite used is in 
question or whether it cannot be determined if he ever was a 
candidate at any rite valid or invalid. An example of the appli- 
cation of this canon’s dubium iuris in a matter relating to the 
impediment of difference of worship is seen in the doubt arising 
from the words ‘“‘baptizata in Ecclesia Catholica” of canon 
1070, §1: the law is doubtful in certain border-line instances 
and, therefore, the ecclesiastical impediment of difference of 
worship does not apply*; nor is the case contemplated in the 
terms of the Quinquennial Faculty printed above which we 
have next to consider. 

ii. The phrase “‘quoties prudens dubium oriatur de colla- 
tione baptismi partis acatholicae”’ is not found in some printed 
texts of this faculty: e.g. that enjoyed by the Bishop of Bruges 
in 1922.5 Without the phrase the faculty is clearer and certainly 
of much wider application. 

It occurs in Formula III obtained in 1927 and 1948 by the 
Irish bishops; in Formula IV which circulates in the United 
States,* and in the one obtained by Bruges in 1937.” The semi- 
colon after the word “‘cautelam”’, which appears to limit the 
faculty of dispensing mixed religion to cases of doubtful bap- 
tism and hardly makes sense, should be a comma, according 
to Dr Kinane’s commentary on the faculty,’ and it appears as 
a comma in the Bruges formula. 


1 Priimmer, Theol. Moralis, V1, p 2 Normae, I, p. 147. 

* Canon 746, §§1 and 5. ‘ Fas oo REVIEW, 1943, ¥XI it p. 466. 

5 Collationes Brugenses, 1923, p. 410; Wernz-Vidal, De Matrimonio ( 1925), Pp. 503. 
® Beste, Introductio (1946), p. 997; Eagleton, Diocesan Quinquennial Faculties, p. 50. 
7 Collationes Brugenses, 1938, p. 414. 

8 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, March 1933, p. 312. 
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A further point to observe is that some of these formulae 
grant the faculty, with certain restrictions, to dispense differ- 
ence of worship, in addition to mixed religion and difference 
of worship ad cautelam. It is not too clear why the ad cautelam 
clause then continues to be printed. In the very wide powers 
granted by Propaganda, faculties over both impediments are 
given straightforwardly without any ad cautelam clause.* 

If it is asked why the clause is added, even when the faculty 
is limited to mixed religion, seeing that every Ordinary possesses 
the power already from canon 15, one reason might be that it 
makes clear that difference of worship is an impediment which 
the Church is accustomed to dispense; another reason is the 
practice of the Roman Curia of adding to faculties certain 
phrases which, though not strictly necessary and though occa- 
sionally the cause of obscurity, do serve as a useful reminder to 
the recipient of the powers he enjoys by the common law. The 
faculties given to army chaplains, for example, at the outbreak 
of war? contain points which are merely declarations of the law 
of the Code. The faculties issued by Propaganda also contain 
many explanatory notes and warnings: amongst these might 
have been included, with perfect propriety, a reminder of canon 


15 as given in the ad cautelam clause appearing in faculties 
elsewhere. 


*SIMPRIMATUR’’ UNPUBLISHED 


Occasionally a book appears without the Jmprimatur, and on 
inquiry it is found that the work was examined and passed by 
the censor but permission to omit the publication of the usual 
formula was obtained. On what principle is this practice 


lawful? (X.) 
REPLY 


Canon 1394, §1: Licentia, qua Ordinarius potestatem edendi 
facit, in scriptis concedatur, in principio aut in fine libri, folii 


1N.22. Cf. Paventi, Brevis Commentarius, p. 31. 
2 THe Ciercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 304. 
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vel imaginis imprimenda, expresso nomine concedentis itemque 
loco et tempore concessionis. 

Canon 2318, §2: Auctores et editores qui sine debita licentia 
sacrarum Scripturarum libros vel earum adnotationes aut com- 
mentarios imprimi curant, incidunt ipso facto in excommunica- 
tionem nemini reservatam. 

i. The law requires the episcopal permission to be printed 
on the book, and this usually takes the form of the word 
Imprimatur with the date and name of the Ordinary. The law 
does not require the censor’s name to be printed though this is 
usually included in this country: doubtless it is an added safe- 
guard for the public to know who passed the book, and it is 
also a further assurance of care on the censor’s part. The censure 
of canon 2318, §2, applies only to works on Holy Scripture: 
neglect of the law in regard to other books can be met by 
penalties ferendae sententiae. Even with regard to books on Holy 
Scripture the substance of the law is preserved by obtaining the 
Imprimatur, so that the censure would not, we think, be incurred 
by wrongly omitting, without permission, the publication of the 
accustomed formula. 

ii. Fr Jombart, S.J., writes as follows about the non-publi- 
cation of the Jmprimatur: “Ex can. 1394 licentia edendi est 
imprimenda in principio aut in fine libri. Sed non urget lex 
positiva cuius finis ‘cessat contrarie’, i.e. cuius observatio 
litteralis in casu quodam foret graviter nociva bono animarum.””? 
Others quote this opinion with approval,” explaining that it is 
an application of the principle of epikeia. Better, perhaps, one 
could recognize in what is after all only a partial neglect of the 
law an application of canon 81, which permits Ordinaries to 
dispense general laws of the Church in special circumstances. 


E.J. M. 


1 Periodica, 1932, p. 190. 2 Bouscaren-Ellis, Canon Law, p. 713. 
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RESTORED PASCHAL VIGIL—PERMISSION 
EXTENDED 


SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


DECRETUM 


DE FACULTATIVA CELEBRATIONE INSTAURATAE VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 
AD TRIENNIUM PROROGATA ADDITIS ORDINATIONIBUS ET RUBRI- 
CARUM VARIATIONIBUS (A.A.S., 1952, XLIV, p. 48). 


Instaurata vigilia paschalis, per decretum S. Rituum Congre- 
gationis sub die g februarii anni 1951, de locorum Ordinariorum 
iudicio facultative celebranda, atque ad annum et ad experimentum 
concessa, in quamplurimis totius orbis dioecesibus, angustia tem- 
poris non obstante, celebrata fuit, et optimo quidem cum successu. 

Plurimi sane locorum Ordinarii, qui praedicta facultate usi 
sunt, petitam relationem de eiusdem vigiliae paschalis celebratione 
ad hanc S. Congregationem miserunt, instauratum ritum affatim 
laudantes, de copiosis fructibus spiritualibus inde secutis referentes, 
postulantes denique ut facultas eandem vigiliam celebrandi ultra 
prorogetur. 

Nonnulli tamen locorum Ordinarii, auditis parochorum rela- 
tionibus, de quibusdam quoque difficultatibus aut dubiis, in celebra- 
tione instaurati ritus occurrentibus, referre non omiserunt; ea 
quidem mente, ut ab Apostolica Sede opportunis ordinationibus 
difficultates componantur et dubia solvantur. 

Sanctissimus autem Dominus Noster Pius Papa XII mandavit, 
ut peculiaris illa virorum peritorum Commissio, quae vigiliae pas- 
chalis ritum paraverat, praefatas relationes accurato examini subi- 
ceret. Haec vero Commissio, rebus omnibus mature discussis et 
perpensis, in opinionem devenit, facultatem celebrandi instauratam 
vigiliam paschalem confirmandam esse et ad triennium protra- 
hendam, si Sanctissimo placuerit ; additis quibusdam ordinationibus 
et rubricarum variationibus. 

Referente denique infrascripto S. Rituum Congregationis Car- 
dinali Pro-Praefecto, Sanctitas Sua ordinationes et rubricarum 
variationes quae sequuntur, approbare dignata est pro vigiliae pas- 
chalis instauratae celebratione facultativa, de locorum Ordinari- 
orum iudicio, et ad triennum. Editio vero liturgica ritus et rubri- 
carum huius sacrae vigiliae, Sanctae Sedi reservata mante. 
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Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus. 
Die 11 Ianuarii 1952. 
%& C. Card. Micara, Ep. Veliternus, Pro-Praefectus 


N 
+ A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., Secretarius. 
ORDINATIONES 

In sequentibus ordinationibus nomine ‘“‘vigiliae paschalis’’ intelligitur vigilia pas- 
IS chalis instaurata, nocturno scilicet tempore celebranda. 
[- 

I—DE PRAEPARATIONE VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 
n 1. Juvat inprimis fideles tempore quadragesimalt congruis praeparare 
n | instructionibus ad fructuosam sacrae vigiliae paschalis celebrationem, et 
i- praesertim ad solemnem renovationem promissionum baptismatis. 
ae 2. Porro ea omnia quae ad pram ac decoram sacrae vigiliae paschalis 
si |  celebrationem cccurrunt, sollicite praeparanda et ordinanda sunt ; sacri prae- 
e terea ministrt ceterique ministrantes, sive clerici sive laici, potissimum st pueri 
n sint, iis quae ab ipsis peragenda erunt, sedulo instituantur. 
8, 
a | II—DeE HORA COMPETENTI PRO CELEBRATIONE 
VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 

A- 
a- | 3. Hora competens pro celebratione vigiliae paschalis ea est quae in 
a | rubricis proprits, Tit. II, cap. I, n. 1 praescribitur, “‘scilicet quae permittat 
us} incipere missam solemnem vigiliae paschalis circa mediam noctem’’. 

4. St vero loct Ordinarius censeat, eiusdem vigiliae celebrationem, gravi- 
i: bus publicisque de causis, in quibusdam ecclesiis hora praescripta peragi non 
s- | posse, facultas et conceditur, ut, omnibus adiunctis mature perpensis, per- 
’i- mitiere queat, in wsdem ecclesiis sacram celebrationem anticipandi, non autem 
et ante horam octavam post meridiem. 
m 
~ III—DE RITU SERVANDO IN CELEBRATIONE 
us VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 
r- 5. Ubi copia habeatur sacrorum ministrorum, vigilia paschalis solemniter 
m celebretur, secundum rubricas in Ordine Sabbati sancti descriptas. 
S- 6. Ubi vero sacri ministri desint, serventur rubricae peculiares, in eodem 
ri- | Ordine Sabbati sancti suis locis insertae. 
ri- 7. Ubi denique sacra liturgia mane Sabbati sancti peragatur, servetur in 


omnibus ordo in Missali romano descriptus. 
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IV—ADNOTATIONES AD QUASDAM RUBRICAS 
VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 


8. Nil impedit quominus signa, in cereo paschali a sacerdote stilo inci- 
denda, coloribus vel alio visibili modo antea praeparentur. 

g. Convenit ut candelae, quas clerus et populus gestant, accensae maneant, 
dum praeconium paschale canitur, et dum renovatio promissionum baptis- 
matis peragitur. 

10. Vas aquae benedicendae convenienter exornare licet. 

11. Si contingat in hac sacra vigilia sacras quoque Ordinationes pera- 
gere, Pontifex ultimam admonitionem (cum impositione sic dicti “‘pensi’’), 
quae iuxta Pontificale romanum post benedictionem pontificalem et ante ulti- 
mum evangelium locum habet, hac nocte eidem benedictioni pontificali prae- 
mittat. 

12. Denique, in vigilia Pentecostes, in ecclesiis, ubi vigilia paschalis 
instaurata peracta fuerit, permittitur, ut, omissis lectionibus seu prophetits, et 
aquae baptismalts benedictione ac litaniis, missa, etiam conventualis, seu 
solemnis vel cantata, absolute incipiatur ab Introitu Cum santificatus 
fiero, ut in Missali romano ibidem pro missis privatis proponitur. 


V—DE MIssA, SACRA COMMUNIONE, ET IEIUNIO 
EUCHARISTICO 

13. Sacerdotes, qui missam vigiliae paschalis instauraiae litaverint, 
possunt die Paschatis missam celebrare; et etiam bis aut ter, st indultum 
habeant. 

14. Fideles, qui missae vigiliae paschalis, tempore proprio, id est post 
mediam noctem celebratae adfuerint, legi de Sacro audiendo pro ipso die dom- 
inicae Resurrectionis satisfecerunt. 

15. St tpst locorum Ordinarii sacram vigiliam paschalem celebrare 
voluerint, possunt, sed non tenentur, missam pontificalem diet dominicae 
Resurrectionis litare. 

16. “In Sabbato Sancto sacra communio nequit fidelibus ministrari nisi 
inter missarum solemnia vel continuo ac statim ab its expletis (Can. 867, § 3).” 

17. Cum “nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam recipere, qui eam 
eodem die iam receperit (Can. 857)’, ideo, qui mane Sabbati sancti ad sacram 
communionem accesserint, possunt eam iterare in missa vigiliae paschalis, pro- 
prio tempore celebrata, id est post mediam noctem ; minime vero, si missa, in 
casu quodam peculiari, ad normam n. 4, ante mediam noctem anticipata 
Suerit. 
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Item, qui in missa nocturna vigiliae paschalis, id est post mediam noctem, 
communicaverint, nequeunt iterum accedere ad sacram mensam mane dominicae 
Resurrectionis. 

18. Ad ieiunium eucharisticum quod attinet, haec serventur : 

(a) Sacerdotes missam vigiliae paschalis media nocte celebraturi, 
itemque fideles in ea communicaturi, ietuni sint ab hora saltem decima post 
meridiem ; si vero sacra vigilia, in casu quodam peculiari, ad normam n. 
4, ante mediam noctem anticipata fuerit, ieiunium servetur saltem ab hora 
septima post meridiem. 

(b) Item sacerdotes, qui missam vigiliarem post mediam noctem lita- 
verint, et sequenti mane iterum celebrare velint, possunt, missa nocturna absoluta, 
aliquid per modum potus sumere, servato dein ieiunio eucharistico unius saltem 
horae antequam alteram missam, dominicae scilicet Resurrectionis, incipiant, 
et salvis indultis particularibus, si habeantur, quibus aliter sit dispositum. 

19. “‘Lex ietunit cessat Sabbato sancto post meridiem (Can. 1252, § 4),” 
etiam quando vigilia paschalis instaurata peragitur. 
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VI—DE QUIBUSDAM DIFFICULTATIBUS COMPONENDIS 


20. Ubi mos viget domos benedicendt in ipso die Sabbati sancti, curent 
locorum Ordinarit, ut haec benedictio opportuniore tempore, a parocho vel ab 
aliis sacerdotibus curam animarum gerentibus, peragatur. 

21. Ubi usus invaluit, ut fideles ad sacrum paenitentiae sacramentum 
vespere Sabbati sancti, vel mane dominicae Resurrectionis, quast catervatim 
accedant, studeat parochus fidelibus de opportunitate suadere, ne omnes uno 
eodemque die ad confesstones paschales confluant ; quibus ceteroquin in diversis 
diebus distributis, uberiores sane fructus percipientur. 

22. Campanarum pulsatio, ad initium hymni Gloria in excelsis prae- 
scripta, hoc modo fiat : 

(a) In locis, in quibus una tantum habetur ecclesia, campanae pul- 
sentur hora, in qua dicti hymni incipit cantus. 

(b) In locts autem, ubt plures ecclesiae exstant, sive in omnibus eodem 
tempore sacrae caeremoniae peragantur, sive tempore diverso, campanae 
omnium ecclesiarum eiusdem loct pulsentur una cum campanis ecclesiae 
matricis, seu principalis, quando scilicet in ea praedicti hymni cantus incipit. 
In dubio, quaenam ecclesia in loco sit matrix, seu principalis, adeatur Ordin- 
arius. 

23. Ad usus denique populares quod attinet, qui in die Sabbati sancti in 
multis regionibus invaluerunt, Ordinarit locorum et parochi curent, ut illi usus 
qui solidam pietatem fovere et excolere videntur, cum novo Ordine Sabbati 
sancti prudenter componantur. 
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RUBRICAE SABBATO SANCTO SERVANDAE 
SI VIGILIA PASCHALIS INSTAURATA 
PERAGATUR 
CUM VARIATIONIBUS PER DECRETUM 
DIEI 11 IANUARII 1952 APPROBATIS 


TITULUS I 
DE OFFICIO DIVINO 


1. Marutinum et LaupEs in choro non anticipantur de sero, sed di- 
cuntur mane, hora competenti, ut in Breviario romano, praeter sequentia : 

In Laudibus, post antiphonam Christus factus est, dicitur Pater noster 
totum sub silentio. Postea, omisso psalmo 50, Miserére, statim subiungitur 
oratio : 

Concéde, quzsumus, omnipotens Deus: ut qui Filii tui resur- 
rectiénem devoéta expectatidne prevenimus; eitisdem resurrectidnis 
glériam consequamur. Et sub silentio concluditur: Per eindem 
Déminum. 

2. Horae Minores dicuntur, hora competenti, ut Feria V in Cena 
Domini, sed, finitis psalmis, post antiphonam Christus factus est, dicitur 
Pater noster totum sub stlentio. Postea, omisso psalmo 50, Miserére, 
statim subiungitur oratio, ut supra in Laudibus. 

3. VESPERAE dicuntur post meridiem, hora competenti, ut in Breviario 
Feria V in Cena Domini, exceptis its quae sequuntur : 

Antiphona 1: Hédie affifctus sum valde, sed cras solvam vincula 
mea. 

Antiphona ad Magnificat: Principes sacerdédtum et phariséi 
muniérunt sepulcrum, signantes lapidem, cum custédibus. 

Repetita antiphona ad Magnificat, et omissis antiphona Christus factus 
est, Pater noster, et psalmo 50, Miserére, dicitur oratio, ut supra in 
Laudibus. Et sic terminantur Vesperae. 

4. COMPLETORIUM hac nocte omittitur. 

5. Cum solemnis vigiliae paschalis instauratae celebratio locum obtineat 
offictt nocturni dominicae Resurrectionis, Matutino eiusdem dominicae Resur- 
rectionis omisso, statim, inter missarum vigiliae solemnia, cantantur pro 
Laupisus, quae inferius, Tit. III, num. 3 et 4 propununtur. Officium do- 
minicae Resurrectionis prosequitur deinde cum PRIMA. 

6. Ubi vero sacrae caeremoniae vigiliae paschalis mane Sabbati sancti 
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peraguntur, integrum Officium divinum Sabbati sancti, necnon Matutinum ac 
Laudes dominicae Resurrectionis absolvuntur in omnibus, ut in Breviario vel 
Missalt romano suts locts praescribitur. 


TITULUS II 
DE VIGILIA PASCHALI 


Omnia, quae in sequentibus rubricis uncis quadratis inclusa sunt, referuntur ad 
celebrationem simplicem, quando scilicet sacra vigilia a sacerdote peragitur absque 
ministris sacris, ad normam Ordinationum, n. 6. 


CaputT I 


De benedictione novi ignis 


1. Hora competentt, ea scilicet quae permittat incipere missam solemnem 
vigiliae paschalis circa mediam noctem, tobaleis cooperiuntur altaria, sed 
candelae exstinctae manent usque ad principium missae. Interim excutitur ignis 
de lapide extra ecclesiam, et ex eo accenduntur carbones. 

St vero Ordinarius, ob graves publicasque rationes, vigiliam paschalem 
ante horam statutam celebrari permiserit, haec inchoari nequit ante horam 
octavum post meridiem Sabbati sancti. 

2. Sacerdos induitur amictu, alba, cingulo, stola, et pluviali violaceo, vel 
manet sine casula. 

3. Adstantibus ministris [seu ministrantibus], cum cruce, aqua benedicta 
et incenso, sive ante portam, sive in aditu ecclestae, vel intus eam, ubi sclicet 
populus ritum sacrum melius sequi possit, sacerdos benedicit novum ignem, 
dicens Déminus vobiscum et primam ex tribus orationibus, quae in 
Missali reperiuntur. Deinde ignem ter aspergit nihil dicens. 

4. Acolythus [seu unus ministrantium], assumens de carbonibus bene- 
dictis, ponit in thuribulo; sacerdos vero de navicula ponit incensum in 
thuribulo, benedicens illud more solito, ignemque ter adolet incenso. 


Caput II 
De benedictione cerei paschalis 
5. Novo igne benedicto, acolythus [seu unus ex ministrantibus], portat 


cereum paschalem in medium, ante sacerdotem, qui cum stilo, inter extrema 
foramina ad insertionem granorum incensi destinata, incidit crucem. Deinde 
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Sacit super eam litteram graecam Alpha, subtus vero litteram Omega, et inter 
brachia crucis quattuor numeros exprimentes annum currentem, interim dicens : 
(1) Christus heri et hddie (incidit hastam erectam), 


(2) Principium et Finis (incidit hastam transversam), cél 
(3) Alpha (incidit supra hastam erectam litteram A) nu 
(4) et Omega (incidit subtus hastam erectam litteram Q) ; sai 
(5) Ipsius sunt témpora (incidit primum numerum anni currentis in mi 
angulo sinistro superiore crucis) m 
(6) et secula (incidit secundum numerum anni currentis in angulo qu 
dextro superiore crucis) ; trt 


(7) Ipsi gloria et impérium (incidit tertium numerum anni currentis in 
angulo sinistro inferiore crucis) 

(8) per univérsa eternitatis secula. Amen (incidit quartum nume- po. 
rum anni currentis in angulo dextro inferiore crucis). 








6. Incisione crucis et aliorum signorum peracta, diaconus [seu alius ex 
ministrantibus|, praebet sacerdott grana incenst, quae, si non sunt benedicta, 
celebrans ter aspergit et ter adolet incenso, nihil dicens. Deinde idem sacerdos 
infigit quinque grana in foramina sua interim dicens : 


(1) Per sua sancta vulnera I 

(2) gloridsa 

(3) custédiat e = Ss 
(4) et consérvet nos 

(5) Christus Déminus. Amen. 3 


7. Tum diaconus [sive alius ministrans], porrigit sacerdoti parvam can- 
delam, de novo igne accensam, cum qua cereum accendit, dicens : 


Lumen Christi gloridse resurgéntis 
Dissipet ténebras cordis et mentis. 
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8. Mox sacerdos benedicit cereum accensum, dicens : 
Dominus vobiscum. 

Orémus. Véniat, quésumus, omnipotens Deus, super hunc in- 
cénsum céreum larga tue benedictidnis infisio: et hunc noctur- 
num splendérem invisibilis regenerator inténde; ut non solum 
sacrificium, quod hac nocte litatum est, arcana liminis tui ad- 
mixtiéne refulgeat ; sed in quocumque loco ex huius sanctificatiénis 
mystério aliquid fuerit deportatum, expulsa diabdlice fraudis ne- 
quitia, virtus tue maiestatis assistat. Per Christum Déminum nos- 
trum. Amen. 


g. Interim omnia luminaria ecclesiae exstinguuntur, ut de igne benedicto 
postmodum accendantur. 


Caput III 
De solemni processione et de przeconio paschali 


10. Tum diaconus, indutus stola et dalmatica albi coloris, accipit cereum 
paschalem accensum, et ordinatur processio: praecedit thuriferarius, sequitur 
subdiaconus cum cruce, diaconus cum cereo accenso, post eum statim celebrans, 
deinde clerus per ordinem, et populus. 


[10a. Tum celebrans, depositis paramentis violaceis, et indutus stola et 
dalmatica albi coloris, accipit cereum paschalem accensum, et ordinatur pro- 


cessio: praecedit thuriferarius, sequitur crucifer, post eum statim celebrans 
cum cereo accenso, deinde cetert ministrantes, et populus.] 


11. Cum diaconus ingressus est ecclestam, elevans cereum benedictum, 
stans erectus, cantat solus: Lumen Christi, cui omnes alii, geneflectentes 
versus cereum benedictum, respondent: Deo gratias. Sacerdos vero de cereo 
benedicto propriam candelam accendit. 

Procedens ad medium ecclesiae, ibi eodem modo diaconus altius cantat : 
Lumen Christi, cui omnes, ut supra, genuflectentes, respondent: Deo 
gratias. Et de cereo benedicto accenduntur candelae cleri. 

Tertio procedens ante altare, in medio chori, rursum adhuc altius cantat : 
Lumen Christi, cui tertio omnes, ut supra, genuflectentes, respondent : Deo 


gratias. Et accenduntur ex cereo benedicto candelae popult, et luminaria ec- 
clesiae. 


[11a. Cum sacerdos ingressus est ecclestam, elevans cereum benedictum, 
stans erectus, cantat solus: Lumen Christi, cui omnes alii, genuflectentes 
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versus cereum benedictum, respondent: Deo gratias. Tunc unus ex minis- 
trantibus de cereo benedicto candelam pro sacerdote accendit. 

Procedens ad medium ecclesiae, ibi eodem modo sacerdos altius cantat : 
Lumen Christi, cui omnes, ut supra, genuflectentes, respondent: Deo 
gratias. Et de cereo benedicto accenduntur candelae ministrantium. 

Tertio procedens ante altare, in medio chori, rursum adhuc altius cantat : 
Lumen Christi, cuz tertio omnes, ut supra, genuflectentes, respondent : Deo 
gratias. Et accenduntur candelae popult, et luminaria ecclesiae.| 


12. Tunc sacerdos vadit ad locum suum in choro, in cornu epistolae ; 
subdiaconus cum cruce stat a latere evangelit ; clerus locum suum occupat in 
scamnis. 

Diaconus deponit cereum paschalem in medio chori, supra parvum sus- 
tentaculum, et, accipiens librum, petit a celebrante benedictionem, ut in 


Missali. 


[12a. Sacerdos deponit cereum paschalem in medio chori, supra parvum 
sustentaculum, seque recipit ad abacum; crucifer cum cruce stat a latere 
evangelit ; ceteri ministrantes disponuntur hinc et inde. 

Celebrans vero, accepto libro de abaco, ad pedes altaris, non praemisso 
Munda cor meum, dicit tantum : lube, Domine, benedicere. Dominus 
sit in corde meo, et in labiis meis: ut digne, et competénter annun- 
tiem suum paschale precénium. Amen. ] 


13. Postea diaconus vadit ad legile, strato albo coopertum, et ponit super 
eo librum, et incensat; deinde, circumiens cereum paschalem, etiam illum 
thurificat. 

Tunc surgentibus omnibus, et stantibus, ut fit ad evangelium, diaconus 
cantat praeconium paschale, habens ante se cereum paschalem, a dextris altare, 
a sinistris aulam ecclesiae. 


[13a. Postea sacerdos vadit ad legile, strato albo coopertum, et ponit 
super eo librum, et incensat ; deinde, circumiens cereum paschalem, etiam illum 
thurificat. 

Tunc surgentibus omnibus, et stantibus, ut fit ad evangelium, ipse sacerdos 
cantat praeconium paschale, habens ante se cereum paschalem, a dextris altare, 
a sinistris aulam ecclesiae. | 

Praeconium paschale canitur ut in Missali, sed textui de Imperatore 
Romano substituitur sequens : Réspice étiam ad eos, qui nos in potestate 
regunt, et ineffabili pietatis et misericérdia tue munere, dirige 
cogitatiénes eorum ad iustitiam et pacem, ut de terréna operositate 
ad celéstem patriam pervéniant cum omni pdpulo tuo. Per eundem. 
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Caput IV 


De lectionibus 





14. Post praeconium paschale, diaconus, depositis albis, sumit violacea 
paramenta, et vadit ad celebrantem. 


[14a. Post praeconium paschale, celebrans se recipit ad abacum, deponit 
dalmaticam et stolam albi coloris, et, indutus iterum stola et pluviali violaceis, 
redit ad legile.| 


15. Postea leguntur lectiones, sine titulo, necin earum fine respondetur 
Deo gratias. Leguntur vero a lectore, in medio chori, ante cereum benedictum, 
ita quidem ut lector habeat a dextris altare, a sinistris aulam ecclesiae. Cele- 
brans et ministri, clerus et populus, sedentes auscultant. 


[15a. Postea leguntur lectiones, sine titulo, nec in earum fine respondetur 
Deo gratias. Leguntur vero a celebrante, in medio chori, ante cereum bene- 
dictum, ita quidem ut celebrans habeat a dextris altare, a sinistris aulam ec- 
clesiae. Ministrantes et populus, sedentes auscultant. 

Si vero adsit clericus lector, omnia peraguntur, ut supra n. 15.] 


16. In fine lectionis, vel post canticum, dicuntur orationes, hoc modo: 
omnes surgunt, sacerdos dicit Orémus, diaconus Flectamus génua, et 
omnes, flexis genibus, per aliquod temporis spatium in silentio orant ; dicto a 
diacono Levate, omnes surgunt, et sacerdos dicit orationem. 


[16a. In fine lectionis, vel post canticum, dicuntur orationes hoc modo : 
omnes surgunt ; sacerdos, stans ante legile, dicit Orémus. Flectamus génua ; 
et omnes, una cum ipso sacerdote, flexis genibus, per aliquod temporis spatium 
in silentio orant ; dicto a sacerdote Levate, omnes surgunt, et ipse dicit ora- 
ttonem. | 
















17. Ex duodecim lectionibus, in Missali romano propositis, leguntur 
prima cum sua oratione, quarta, octava et undecima cum suis canticis et ora- 
tionibus, sed lectio quae in Missali est octava, inchoatur in his verbis : In die 
illa erit germen Démini. 


CapuT V 


De prima parte litaniarum 


18. Expletis lectionibus, a duobus cantoribus cantantur litaniae sanc- 
torum (quin tamen duplicentur) usque ad invocationem Propitius esto, 
omnibus genuflexis et respondentibus. 
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[18a. Expletis lectionibus, a duobus cantoribus, seu, his deficientibus, ab 
ipso sacerdote, genuflexo in infimo gradu altaris, cantantur litaniae sanctorum 
(quin tamen duplicentur) usque ad invocationem Propitius esto, omnibus 
genuflexis et respondentibus.] 


19. Postea st ecclesia habeat Fontem baptismalem, ritus prosequitur ut 
infra Cap. VI, n. 20; secus vero ut infra Cap. VII, n. 24. 































Caput VI 


De benedictione aquae baptismalis 





20. Dum cantantur litaniae sanctorum, vas aquae baptismalis bene- 
dicendae, et cetera omnia quae ad benedictionem requiruntur, praeparentur in 
medio chori, ante cereum benedictum, in conspectu fidelium. 


21. In benedicenda aqua baptismali sacerdos, stans coram populo, ante 
se habeat vas aquae baptismalis benedicendae, a dextris cereum benedictum, a 
sinistris ministrum [seu ministrantem], stantem cum cruce. Ceterum benedictio 
aquae baptismalis fiat ut in Missali romano, his exceptis : omisso in initio 
cantico Sicut cervus, cum sua oratione, incipitur absolute, cum Déminus 
vobiscum et oratione Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, adésto; omittitur 
insuper aspersio popult cum aqua benedicta, fiert solita ante commixtionem 
sacrorum oleorum. 

Rubrica, porro, quae incipit ‘‘“Deinde per assistentes sacerdotes spargitur 
de ipsa aqua’’, et aspersionem aquae ac commixtionem sacrorum oeleorum 
respicit, sic mutetur: ““Deinde unus ex ministris ecclesiae accipit in vase 
aliquo de eadem aqua ad aspergendum populum post renovationem promis- 
sionum baptismatis (ut infra n. 25 dicetur), et ad aspergendum in domibus et 
alits locis. His peractis, sacerdos, qui benedicit Fontem, infundit de oleo 
catechumenorum in aquam in modum cructs, intelligibili voce dicens’’. 


————— 


a TN RARE TE 


22. Benedictione peracia, aqua baptismalis defertur processionaliter ad 
Fontem, hoc modo: praecedit thuriferarius, sequitur subdiaconus cum cruce, 
et clerus, diaconus cum vase aquae baptismalis, nisi conveniat ipsum ab 
acolythis portari, et celebrans ; cereus vero paschalis remanet in suo loco ; et 
interim cantatur canticum Sicut cervus, omissum in initio. Aqua benedicta 
in Fontem immissa, celebrans dicit Dominus vobiscum, et orationem 
Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, réspice, et incensat Fontem. 

Tunc redeunt omnes in silentio in chorum, et datur initium renovationi | 
promissionum baptismatis. 
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[22a. Benedictione peracta, aqua baptismalis defertur processionaliter ad 
Fontem, hoc modo: praecedit thurtferarius, sequitur cructfer, et ministrantes, 
deinde unus vel plures ministrantium, qui vas aquae baptismalis gestant, et 
sacerdos ; cereus vero paschalts remanet in suo loco. Cetera fiunt ut supra.]| 


23. Sicubt vero baptisterium exstat ab ecclesia separatum, et praeferatur, 
ut benedictio aquae baptismalis in ipso baptisterio fiat, post invocationem 
Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus, miserére nobis, sacerdos, praecedente cruce, 
cum candelabris, et cereo benedicto accenso descendit cum clero et ministris 
paratis ad Fontem. Cantores vero et populus remanent in locis suis, et prose- 
quuntur cantum litaniarum, repetitis, si opus est, invocationibus inde a Sancta 
Maria, ora pro nobis. 

Benedictio aquae baptismalis fit ut nunc in Missali romano exstat, omissa 
tamen aspersione popult cum aqua benedicta, fieri solita ante commixtionem 
sacrorum oleorum. 

Benedictione peracta, omnes redeunt in silentio in ecclesiam, et datur 
initium renovationt promissionum baptismatis. 


Caput VII 
De renovatione promissionum baptismatis 


24. Completa benedictione aquae baptismalis, vel ubi haec locum non 
habet, post absolutam primam partem litaniarum, proceditur ad renovationem 
promissionum baptismatis. 


25. Celebrans, depositis paramentis violaceis, assumit stolam et pluviale 
albi coloris ; deinde, imposito thure, et facta incensatione cerei, stans ante 
illum, in medio chori, vel ex ambone seu pulpito, incipit, ut sequitur : 

Hac sacratissima nocte, Fratres carissimi, sancta Mater Ecclésia, 
récolens Démini nostri Iesu Christi mortem et sepulturam, eum reda- 
mando vigilat; et célebrans eitisdem gloridsam resurrectiénem, 
letabunda gaudet. 

Quéniam vero, ut docet Apéstolus, consepulti sumus cum Christo 
per baptismum in mortem, quémodo Christus resurréxit a mértuis, 
ita et nos in novitate vite opértet ambulare; sciéntes, véterem ho- 
minem nostrum simul cum Christo crucifixum esse, ut ultra non 
serviamus peccato. Existimémus ergo nos médrtuos quidem esse 
peccato, vivéntes autem Deo in Christo Iesu Démino nostro. 

Quaprépter, Fratres carissimi, quadragesimali exercitatiéne ab- 
soluta, sancti baptismatis promissidnes renovémus, quibus olim 
Vol. xxxvii M 
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Satane et opéribus eius, sicut et mundo, qui inimicus est Dei, 
abrenuntiavimus, et Deo in sancta Ecclésia cathdlica fidéliter servire 
promisimus. 
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Itaque 

Sacerdos: Abrenuntiatis Satanz? 

Populus: Abrenuntiamus. 

Sacerdos: Et émnibus opéribus eius? 

Populus: Abrenuntiamus. 

Sacerdos: Et 6mnibus pompis eius? 

Populus : Abrenuntiamus. ; 

Sacerdos : Créditis in Deum, Patrem omnipoténtem, Creatérem cali 
et terre? 

Populus : Crédimus. 

Sacerdos: Créditis.in Iesum Christum, Filium eius unicum, Dé- | 
minum nostrum, natum, et passum? 

Populus: Crédimus. 

Sacerdos: Créditis et in Spiritum Sanctum, sanctam Ecclésiam cathé- 
licam, Sanctérum communidénem, remissiénem peccatérum, car- 
nis resurrectiénem, et vitam etérnam? 

Populus : Crédimus. 

Sacerdos: Nunc autem una simul Deum precémur, sicut Déminus 
noster Iesus Christus orare nos décuit: 

Populus: Pater noster... 

Sacerdos: Et Deus omnipotens, Pater Démini nostri Iesu Christi, qui 
nos regeneravit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, quique nobis dedit 
remissidnem peccatérum, ipse nos custéddiat gratia sua in eddem 
Christo Iesu Démino nostro in vitam etérnam. 

Populus: Amen. 


ee 


Et aspergit populum cum aqua benedicta, extracta, ut supra dictum est 
n. 21, in benedictione aquae baptismalis ; vel ubi benedictio aquae baptismalis 
locum non habet, cum aqua benedicta ‘‘ordinaria’’. 


26. Haec allocutio et renovatio promissionum baptismatis fieri potest, 
ubique locorum, lingua vernacula ; versione tamen ab Ordinario approbata. 


Capur VIII 


De altera parte litaniarum 


27. Renovatione promissionum baptismatis peracta, cantores [seu his | 
deficientibus ipse sacerdos|, incipiunt alteram partem litaniarum, inde ab | 
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invocatione Propitius esto, usque ad finem, omnibus genuflexis et responden- 
tibus. 

St vero in hac sacra vigtlia paschali sacri Ordines conferantur, consueta 
ordinandorum prostratio et benedictio peragitur, dum haec altera pars litania- 
rum decantatur. 


28. Sacerdos vero et ministri, accedentes ad sacristiam, induuntur para- 
mentis albi coloris pro missa solemniter celebranda. 


[28a. Sacerdos vero et mintstrantes accedunt ad sacristiam, ubi cele- 
brans induitur paramentis albi coloris, ministrantes vero sumunt vestes festivas 
pro missa solemni. 

Vel si, cantortbus deficientibus, ipse sacerdos litanias sanctorum decaniare 
debeat, his absolutis, ad sacristiam accedat, cum ministrantibus, ad para- 
menta sumenda pro missa solemni, ut supra dictum ewt.| 


29. Interim cereus paschalis reponitur in candelabrum suum, in cornu 


evangelit, et altare paratur pro missa solemni, cum luminaribus accensis et 
floribus. 


TITULUS III 
DE MISSA SOLEMNI VIGILIAE PASCHALIS 


1. Missa solemnis vigiliae paschalis celebratur ut in Missali romano, 
exceptis his quae sequuntur. 

In fine litaniarum, cantores solemniter incipiunt Kyrie eléison, ut in 
missa moris est. Interim sacerdos cum ministris, in paramentis albis [seu 
cum ministrantibus], accedit ad altare, et, omissis psalmo Tudica, me, Deus, 
ac confessione, ascendens, osculatur illud in medio, et incensat more solito. 


2. Finitis a choro Kyrie eléison, sacerdos incipit solemniter Gloria in 
excélsis, et pulsantur campanae, ac discooperiuniur imagines. 


3. Post sumptionem sacrament fit purificatio et ablutio more solito ; 
deinde pro LauptBus dominicae Resurrectionis in choro cantatur antiphona : 
Allelija, allelija, alleluja, et psalmus 116, Laudate Déminum, omnes 
gentes ; et repetitur antiphona Alleluja, alleluja, alleluja. 

Capitulum, hymnus et versus non dicuntur, sed statim celebrans in cantu 
incipit antiphonam ad Benedictus: Et valde mane et prosequttur chorus : 
una sabbatorum, veniunt ad monumentum, orto iam sole, alleluja 
(ut in Antiphonario seu Breviario romano, in Laudibus dominicae Resurrec- 
tionis). Deinde cantatur Benedictus, cum Gloria Patri in fine, et fit incen- 
satio, ut alias in Laudibus. 
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4. Repetita antiphona, celebrans dicit more solito Déminus vobiscum, 
et postcommunionem seu orationem Spiritum nobis, Démine, ut in Missali. 








5. Deinde sacerdos dicit Déminus vobiscum, et diaconus, vertens se 
ad populum [seu ipse sacerdos|, cantat Ite, missa est, allelija, allelija. 
Celebrans vero dicto Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas, dat benedictionem, 
more solito, et omisso ultimo evangelio, omnes revertuntur in sacristiam. 
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L’ Inquisizione Medioevale ed il Processo Inquisitorio. By Carlo Reviglio 
Della Veneria. (R. Berruti & Co., Turin. No price stated.) 
Tue first edition of this valuable work received the approbation of 


Pius XI on its appearance in 1939, but it was speedily called in 
owing to an official complaint by the Spanish Government, who | 
; 


| 
i 
i 
i 
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were offended by a pungent reference to the descendants of those | 
who offered human sacrifices to Moloch in Tyre, Sidon and | 
Carthage. That, however, is the only sharp remark in a learned and 
judicial study. The avowed purpose of the author, who is a jurist and 
a magistrate, is to remove the subject from the atmosphere of intense 
and violent prejudice which envelops it and equally to avoid a 
certain kind of unwise and disingenuous defence. His dispassionate 
examination of the whole field of the Medieval Inquisition (expressly 
excluding the Spanish and the Roman) is not therefore limited to the 
usual historical narrative amplified by disquisitions on the Albi- 
genses, their tenets and practices, or on witchcraft, with its absur- 
dities and obscenities, and rounded off by particulars of those in- 
quisitors about whom we have most information. The solid core of 
the book is to be found in the chapters on criminal procedure, on the 
relevant legislation, and on the organization and functions of the 
Holy Office, all of which is discussed with technical precision. 
Nevertheless, the author can throw light on certain historical as- 
pects not always understood, for instance the large part played by 
what may be called Regalism. The Emperor Frederick II in ten years 
published six decrees against heretics. He did so, not indeed from 
religious zeal, but in order to be supreme over all causes, spiritual 
and temporal. He likewise introduced the deadly principle of con- 
fiscation of the goods of the accused, and he found an ardent imi- 
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tator in Philip IV of France when the Inquisition was used to destroy 
the Templars. Gregory [X was obliged to meet Frederick’s attitude 
by enforcing the claim that the Church, and the Church alone, had 
the right to investigate and to judge, whence it followed that the 
principles upon which the work was based had to be thought out 
clearly and applied systematically by successive Popes. Thus it came 
to pass that the bishops were again called in to participate in heresy 
trials, as was their right in virtue of their office, although legates and 
regional inquisitors enjoyed an authority derived directly from the 
Pope. The use of torture against heretics as distinct from sorcerers 
was never considerable after the middle of the fourteenth century 
and, contrary to the practice of the lay tribunals, was employed less 
and less. In all medieval trials there was undoubtedly a constant 
presumption of the guilt of the accused and (as in treason trials in 
England) a firm belief that the acquittal of the guilty was a far 
greater misfortune than the condemnation of the innocent. But 
whereas it was a governing maxim with the Inquisition that there 
could be no condemnation without confession or without clear and 
manifest proof, the lay tribunals were pitiless, because they took no 
account whatever of disavowals, repentance, or promise of amend- 
ment. Ecclesiastical tribunals were the last to use torture and the 
first to abandon it, whereas the lay tribunals, who increasingly 
claimed jurisdiction in cases of witchcraft, continued the practice 
right up to the eighteenth century. A thing which shocks the modern 
mind was the concealment of the identity of the witnesses; but this 
was a practical necessity, particularly in the thirteenth century, 
when there were swift and murderous reprisals by the friends of the 
accused. So, too, the combination of prosecutor and judge in one 
person; but this was soon tempered by the addition of so many 
assessors that the latter virtually became a jury. Another interesting 
point is that many of the modifications in the direction of reason and 
humanity were made by that much-discussed pontiff, Clement V. 


Tavistock Abbey. A study in the Social and Economic History of 
Devon. By H. P. R. Finberg. (Cambridge University Press. 253s.) 


Tuis valuable and learned piece of research is the second of the New 
Series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought now 
edited by Professor M. D. Knowles, O.S.B., the first and well-known 
series having been inaugurated as long ago as 1920. The general his- 
torical interest of such a study as the present needs no emphasis and 
the particular interest is enhanced by the fact that Devonshire, al- 
though one of the largest counties of England, has received less than 
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its due share of attention in such subjects as archaeology and early 
occupation, mining, agriculture, and its part in the cloth trade. The 
close examination of the records of one of the Greater Abbeys is one 
of the most obvious methods of learning and imparting social and 
economic history, and Mr Finberg has been able to take full advan- 
tage of the exceptionally copious material preserved in the Bedford 
Estate Offices at Bloomsbury, Woburn, and Tavistock, as well as 
the Public Records and all the usual sources. His chapters on the 
Agrarian Landscape, the Social Structure, Pastoral Husbandry, 
Fisheries and the Stannary of Tavistock contain much precise detail 
and many tabulated figures, while all the usual information about a 
monastic house, its endowments (temporalities and spiritualities), 
the economic administration, the treatment received at the Dissolu- 
tion and so on, is admirably set forth. 

The special points that emerge in this instance are well worthy of 
notice. Tavistock was a royal foundation, planted there partly for 
the benefit of Cornwall and also as part of a policy of covering Eng- 
land with a network of Benedictine houses, not only for the sake of 
piety and learning but in pursuance of a design to have them as land- 
owners in close dependence on the Crown. The charter (a.p. 981) of 
Ethelred II, witnessed by St Dunstan, by Oswald of York, by all the 
bishops, and by many “dukes” and thegns is held by competent 
authorities to be genuine. Light is thrown indirectly on the em- 
phatic support received by William the Conqueror from Rome. This 
was not an act of ““Roman usurpation” or “‘interference” : Harold, 
like his father Godwin, had been an inveterate robber of Church 
lands. There were at Tavistock more monks after the Black Death 
than before, a very unusual circumstance. Nine-tenths of the taxa- 
tion paid by the house went to the king, while a trivial payment to 
Rome for exemption from episcopal jurisdiction was actually allowed 
to lapse. Tavistock has a share in the honours of the early printing 
for its very beautiful edition of Boethius, produced by Prior Thomas 
Richards, who in 1525 imported the type from France. Tavistock 
was not sold outright to Lord Russell in the manner usual at the Dis- 
solution ; it was purported to be given and “granted” for services 
rendered but actually was burdened with charges and obligations to 
the extent of more than a quarter of the annual value, including the 
specially oppressive pre-rogative wardship—a very characteristic 
piece of work by Henry VIII. In the Prayer Book Revolt (1548-49), 
the inhabitants demanded not only the restoration of the Mass, as is 
well known, but also the restoration of two or more religious houses 
in each county. And finally, we have an interesting sidelight on the 
background of Sir Francis Drake. His grandfather, John Drake, was 
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a tenant of the Abbey at Crowndale. His father, Edmund, in 1548 
waylaid a man and robbed him, then stole a horse and decamped. 
He was indicted for these robberies, but friends obtained a pardon 
for him. When, later on, he was parson at Upchurch, Kent, under 
Elizabeth, Edmund Drake used to give out that he had had to flee 
from Devon for his religious belief, and the tale has been handed on 
ever since. 
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Father Luigi Gentili and His Mission (1801-1848). By Denis Gwynn. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds. 16s.) 


Tue indefatigable historian of the great Catholic revival of the nine- 
teenth century has now made a further and exceedingly important 
contribution to the saga with this full-length biography of the great 
Rosminian apostle. Many unpublished letters and documents from 
archives in Rome, Stresa and Ratcliffe have been utilized with the 
result of completing the picture skilfully built up in the well-known 
books on Wiseman, the Second Spring, Lord Shrewsbury, and 
Father Dominic Barberi, C.P. The last-named is always remembered 
for his reception of Newman, but Gentili’s work was apparently 
more widespread, just as his personality was more striking and more 
dramatic. Without the fuller knowledge of the Rosminian influence, 
now for the first time clearly explained, the real scope and depth of 
the movement cannot be rightly understood. 

Gentili’s lively career as a young/layman in Rome before his 
vocation declared itself and before he came under the direction of 
Antonio Rosmini makes an interesting introduction to his intense 
and apostolic labours in England, labours that ended—as did those 
of Dominic Barberi—in death from sheer exhaustion. Professor 
Gwynn has always been at pains to make it clear that the most im- 
portant of all the factors in the Catholic Revival in England was the 
great immigration of Irish Catholics who were refugees from the 
Famine of 1846-47. It was, he contends, this vast increase of the 
Catholic population that made the restoration of the Hierarchy an 
absolute necessity. What has not been equally recognized, for it rests 
upon a mass of forgotten details, is the devoted work performed in 
the Midlands, Lancashire and Yorkshire among swarms of almost 
destitute people, who were far removed from contact with the Trac- 
tarians and the converts from the Universities. Naturally, Bishop 
Baines and Prior Park, Lord Shrewsbury and Pugin’s churches, 
Wiseman and Ullathorne, Ignatius Spencer and Trelawney all 
come into the story; but it is the evangelization of the industrial 
masses that is the core of this deeply moving record. Instead of the 
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age-long conflict of Bishops and Regulars, there was the Rosminian 
principle of undertaking any work desired by the Bishop. In a cer- 
tain degree also, their work merited the designation of “Italian 
Mission”; many now familiar devotions and practices, from the 
Quarant ’Ore and the Stations of the Cross to the wearing of the 
Roman collar, were introduced into this country by Gentili and his 
colleagues ; how little such innovations were appreciated by the “old 
Catholics” can be learnt from a vigorous letter written by Dr. John 
Lingard in 1841. Very interesting, again, are the pages devoted to 
the activities of that insatiably active publicist, Frederick Lucas, and 
to the controversies raised by his pungent writing in The Tablet. 
When the second edition is being prepared a few slips can easily 
be remedied. The references (pp. 14 and 15) to Pius VII, Consalvi, 
and to “the peace-making after Napoleon’s downfall” call for cor- 
rection ; and there has never been any Catholic Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs named Hamilton. 
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Catholicisme: Hier: Aujourd’hui: Demain. Vol. II, part 11, Dieu— 
Dufour. (Letouzey et Ané. Paris.) 


THE principal article in the present instalment of this seven-volume 
Encyclopedia edited by Canon Jacquemet is that on Divorce, 
written by the editor. The most interesting is perhaps that on St 
Dominic; the most characteristic, in that scant attention is paid to 
anything outside France, are those devoted to the terms Diocése and 
Doyen. The biographical entries tend to be succinct if not summary, 
the best being the careful appreciation of the late Mgr Louis 
Duchesne by the learned Canon G. Bardy of Dijon. 
5.5. 


The Priest as Minister of Confirmation. The Decree ‘‘Spiritus Sancti”’, 
14 September, 1946, with a Commentary. By E. J. Mahoney. Pp. 68. 
(Burns Oates. 6s.) 


In his Marriage Preliminaries, published in 1949, Canon Mahoney did 
a valuable service to the parochial clergy by providing them with a 
commentary calculated to lead them easily and securely, if that be 
possible, through the complicated maze into which they had been 
thrust by the Sacrosanctum instruction on pre-nuptial enquiries. In the 
handbook under review, he has done a similar service for parish 
priests who are troubled by their new responsibility as extraordinary 
ministers of confirmation to the dying. Those who bought the first 
work will require no blurb to induce them to buy the second; nor 
will they be disappointed, for it has the same outstanding virtues of 
clarity without aridity, and completeness without padding. 
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It begins by giving the complete Latin text, with an inter-leaved 
English translation, of the three principal documents: Spiritus Sancti, 
which contains the general law and the rite to be observed; Post 
Latum, which widens the power of Missionary Ordinaries; and Cum 
ex canone 782, which enables priests of the Latin rite to use their new 
faculty for the benefit of members of the oriental rite committed to 
their spiritual care. These are followed by a comprehensive commen- 
tary which, in the course of an orderly exposition of the law, gives a 
lucid and practical solution of every reasonable doubt or difficulty 
which has been raised, since the decree went under the microscope 
of clerical periodical literature. Cross-reference is made easy through- 
out by marginal numbering of the paragraphs. 

The author begins by establishing two disputed but reasonably 
grounded principles: first, that Spiritus Sancti does not contain an 
exception from the law, in the sense of canon 19, such as would 
require it to be strictly interpreted; and secondly, that the faculty 
which it confers is an exercise of jurisdiction, at least on the part of 
the Pope who gives to priests the necessary canonical mission, and is 
therefore safeguarded, in cases of positive and probable doubt, by 
the suppletory law of canon 209. On these principles, he rightly 
tends to take the liberal point of view, and always, we think, on good 
and sufficient grounds. For example, he holds that, in spite of a 
peculiar difference in the wording of the respective laws, the kind 
and degree of danger of death required by the decree for valid con- 
firmation is the same as that required for Extreme Unction; that 
the clause which forbids the use of the faculty when a bishop is 
available has no invalidating effect; that, although a priest sins 
gravely if he habitually neglects to use his faculty for the benefit of 
the dying, it has not been proved with certainty that the obligation 
is grave, even per se, in regard to each individual reasonable petition ; 
and, finally, that the penalty prescribed for exceeding the limits of 
the faculty is incurred only when they are such as define its valid use. 

On one or two points, he takes the stricter view. Thus he prefers 
the opinion that the stop-gap administrator of a vacant parish, who 
takes charge provisionally in virtue of canon 472, 2°, does not count 
as a vicarius oeconomus, in the sense of the decree, or receive the 
faculty; and he would appear summarily to exclude all vicarit 
adiutores, whatever the terms of their appointment. On this latter 
point we feel, with Regatillo and Cappello, that there is some room 
for doubt, at least in the not uncommon case in which a vicarius 
adiutor is appointed to “supply in everything” (canon 475, §2) for a 
totally and permanently incapacitated parish priest, with an assur- 
ance that his full practical control will eventually be confirmed 
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in titulum. The stability of such a priest would seem to bring him 
within the decree’s category of “priests exclusively entrusted with 
the full and stable care of souls and with all the rights and duties of 
parish priests in a defined territory with a determined church”. We 
admit, however, that there is at least one snag: no matter how full 
his control, he does not incur the duty of the Missa pro populo, and 
therefore cannot strictly be said to have “all the rights and duties” 
of a parish priest ; so perhaps Canon Mahoney is right in regretfully 
excluding him. 

Finally, he is almost certainly right in holding that, though the 
faculty could be validly used to confirm an unconscious dying heretic 
in the circumstances which are held to justify the giving of con- 
ditional absolution and Extreme Unction, it cannot be lawfully 
used, except in the case of a dying infant, because there is no suffi- 
cient reason of necessity to excuse frorn the normal prohibition. 

To conclude: we cordially recommend this manual to the clergy. 
Were it not that he is never cryptic, it would confirm the author’s 
title to be regarded, in matters moral, canonical and liturgical, as 
our resident Delphic Oracle. His function brings him all the 
questions, and his competence furnishes most of the answers. 

L. L. McR. 


The People’s Priest. By John C. Heenan. Pp. xi + 243. (Sheed & 
Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an excellent series of retreat conferences, given by a secular 
priest to his fellow-priests. After a few preliminary chapters dealing 
with the notion of the priesthood, humility, grace and sin, prayer, 
and the Holy Mass, the author passes on to consider the main ele- 
ments, occupations and difficulties of a priest’s life: his presbytery, 
his relations with his people, the management of his church, institu- 
tions, the administration of the sacraments, and so on. Bishop 
Heenan writes with tact and understanding, and he is always wise 
and practical. He does not say much about the deeper spiritual life 
of the priest. He pursues a more modest aim, to give young priests 
the fruits of twenty years’ experience in the ministry. His advice as 
to what to avoid (and there is naturally much of this) is given with 
kindness and urbanity. Thus gently he sets out the standard ideal of 
the secular priest and encourages one constantly to seek it in the only 
way it can be sought, in the particular state to which one is called. 
On one or two points a more expansive treatment would have 
been helpful ; the Divine Office, for instance. 
This is certainly a book which every priest should have. 
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The Queen’s Daughters. A Study of Women-Saints. By C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. Pp. xiv + 207. (Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a very welcome companion to Fr Martindale’s popular book 
on Men-Saints, What are Saints? But it is planned and executed in a 
very different way. Some 160 women are included—not all of them 
as yet canonized or even beatified, and the whole range of Church 
history is covered from the early martyrs to modern times. In so 
large a field of choice there had of necessity to be many omissions 
and many very contracted accounts. Fr Martindale has made his 
choice partly on the ground of the typical character in her epoch of 
a particular saint and partly according to his own predilection. 
St Monica is omitted. St Gertrude (a favourite of the author’s), 
St Catherine of Siena and St Catherine of Genoa receive con- 
siderable attention; St Teresa of Avila is barely noticed. Much of 
the modern age is naturally taken up with the foundresses of 
religious congregations. 

But, whatever criticism one may make of the selection adopted, 
it is a book of very great value. Vividly and attractively written, and 
giving you the “‘feel’’ of the various ages of the Church and a graphic 
sketch of many a heroic woman, it grows on you as you read and, 
once taken up, is not easily laid aside. 


Saint Thomas Aquinas. A Biographical Study. By Father Angelus Walz, 
O.P. Translated by Father Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Pp. xi + 
254. (The Newman Press. $3.50.) 

The Interior Life of St Thomas Aquinas. By Dr Martin Grabmann. 
Translated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, O.P. Pp. ix + 92. (Bruce. 
$2.75.) 

AT the desire of the Master General of the Dominicans the Biographical 

Study is being translated from the original Italian into the principal 

European languages. Fr Bullough’s is the very competent English 

translation. The book contains in addition to the strictly biographical 

chapters three short chapters on the character of St Thomas, his 
writings, and the honour paid to him by the Church. The English 
edition has been corrected up to date by the author; and it has 
been made more valuable for English readers by the translator’s 
references to English works, by a note on the organization of the 

Dominican Order and a map of St Thomas’s journeys in Italy. 

Fr Walz has incorporated the results of all the latest researches 
into the life of St Thomas. His judgements are careful and balanced. 
In matters still in dispute he is normally reserved. Only very occa- 
sionally does he seem to come to a decision beyond the warrant of 
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the available evidence ; for instance, on the philosophical “‘conversion” 
of Siger of Brabant. But it must be said that this very competent 
study retains the character of the document on which it is based, the 
Delineatio vitae S. Thomae de Aquino, published in the review Angelicum 
in 1926. It is in the main an outline sketch, and presupposes in the 
reader a good deal of information to enable him to fill in the details. 
The death of Monsignor Grabmann in 1949 was a very great 
loss to Thomistic scholarship. He was a foremost authority on the 
life, work, and interpretation of St Thomas; and his status as a 
secular priest allowed him a salutary freedom of judgement. In the 
present little work he portrays Thomas the Saint—no easy task, 
since none of the early biographers of St Thomas are as graphic as 
St Anselm’s biographer, Eadmer, and St Thomas himself writes so 
scientifically and impersonally as to leave little scope for determining 
his character. However, from the information supplied in the Acts of 
Canonization and a judicious examination of the writings of St 
Thomas, Mgr Grabmann has been able to depict the salient features 
of St Thomas’s sanctity: wisdom, charity, and peace. It is a very 
balanced and objective study, quite in the manner of St Thomas 
himself. Unfortunately, the translation is rather heavy and lifeless. 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald A. Knox. New edition. Pp. xvii + 234. 
(Burns Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most welcome republication of one of the liveliest accounts 
of a conversion ever written. Apart from certain very minor changes, 
the story remains as it was first published in 1918, authentically 
describing, while the experience was still completely fresh, the state 
of the writer’s mind at the time. To cover the intervening period and 
indicate the attitude of his mind today, Monsignor Knox adds a 
Preface, “‘After 33 Years.’’ It mainly answers the questions, “Are 
you sorry you left the Church of England when you did? Did the 
Church of Rome come up to your expectations?” His replies, as 
one would anticipate, are wise and to the point. ‘For the world’s 
benefit,” he concludes, “there is nothing to add to what Maurice 
Baring wrote in The Puppet-Show of Memory: ‘On the eve of Candle- 
mas 1909 I was received into the Catholic Church by Father 
Sebastian Bowden at the Brompton Oratory; the only action in my 
life which I am quite certain I have never regretted.” J. C. 


Let It Be Told. By P. D. Green. Pp. 232. (Clonmore & Reynolds, 7s. 6d.) 


Scarlet and Gold introduced the boys of St Gerard’s to a wide circle of 
readers, and in this second book about the school they will meet 
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yn”? many old friends. The author, a sports broadcaster and com- 
ent mentator from Radio Eireann, well knows how to keep up the ex- 
the citement in his descriptions of rugger, soccer, cricket, and boxing. 
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‘a Dip Our BueEssep Lapy Die? 
ask, (Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 15) 
: ni The Rev. J. A. O’Driscoll, S.M., writes: 
1ing Your contributor, in his article ““Did Our Blessed Lady Die?’’, 
inal makes the statement: “‘It is a question of a death which, if it took 
e St place, would be indistinguishable from a trance or ecstasy. It is 
ren certain that she was preserved from corruption.” Death is not the 
very same thing as a trance or ecstasy ; and, if our Lady died, there must 
ines have been corruption. It would seem of importance to note that the 
nae Bull speaks of the “corruption of the tomb” and not of the corruption 
of death. There is a difference. A distinction that may, perhaps, be 
234. applied with advantage is the old one between legal death and 
somatic death. Legal death is the departure of the soul from the body 
which is then reduced to a collection of individual cells. The cells 
unts continue to live for a time and then die. This is somatic death; it is 
BCs, putrefaction, which means that the matter of the body is dissipated 
cally into various forms; and it did not take place in our Lady’s body. 
_ There is a difference, therefore, between corruption and putrefac- 
and tion, the latter being the “corruption of the tomb”. 
ds e Although Mary did not contract original sin, she was not free 
Are from bodily infirmities as were Adam and Eve in the state of original 
| the justice ; she had such as were not derogatory from her dignity. Why 
4d state her exemption from any of these, and not from all? Why be 
rid 4 anxious to attribute immortality to her since death can be suffered 
“ad with dignity, and since her Son died? 
adle- In any case, disintegration of the body took place continuously 
ther in the case of our Lady as with all other living beings. Cells are con- 
any stantly being abandoned by the soul; and the material body which 
° Mary had at death was not the same with which she bore her Son. 
6d.) The element in the doctrine of the Assumption to be insisted 
pay upon is that Mary was granted immediate resurrection from the 
cle . dead; that the entire matter of her body, as it was at death, was 
mee 


reanimated by her soul. 
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The Rev. Arthur Valentin writes: 

Father Gerard Corr’s devout article in support of our Lady’s 
deathlessness was read by at least one reader with sympathy; but 
was there not a serious gap in the evidence adduced in support of 
the thesis? J refer to the witness of the ancient liturgies. Liturgical 
evidence is one of the classical sources for knowing the tradition of 
the Church, and no liturgies are more Catholic than the Eastern 
liturgies, products as they are of the pre-schism days. If, then, Father 
Corr will read Michael Gavriloff’s article, “The Assumption in the 
Liturgy of the Eastern Church”, published in the special Assump- 
tion number of The Life of the Spirit, Nov.—Dec., 1951, he will find 
ample evidence of belief in the death of our Lady. This death of the 
Sinless is spoken of as a matter of astonishment, for death is the out- 
come of sin, but then the explanation is given—Mary’s death is a 
“‘deathless death’, i.e. one destined, like her Son’s, to be followed by 
immediate resurrection. Here is a quotation from the Great Vespers 
of 15th of August: ‘Her body, even when dead, remains incorrupt 
and a source of life.” But, “Your body, O Virgin, never knew 
corruption in the tomb. You passed with your body complete from 
earth to heaven.” (Burial Office. 1st part.) I do not know myself 
how to discount this evidence. Can Father Corr do so? 


Father Corr replies: 


Dr O’Driscoll’s distinctions would seem to be irrelevant in the 
supposition that our Lady did not die; the word “corruption” in 
this context is to be taken in its ordinary sense without scientific 
refinings. Death, although admittedly not the same as a trance, may 
yet, to the ordinary observer, be indistinguishable from it. 

Our Lady’s exemption from infirmities, of any kind, I take for 
granted except where it is reasonably called in question, and this, 
I think, is the attitude of most theologians. In spite of metabolism, I 
cannot agree that “‘the material body which Mary had at death was 
not the same with which she bore her Son”. The element to be 
insisted upon in the doctrine of the Assumption is our Lady’s glorifi- 
cation in body and soul. My article was intended to suggest that 
resurrection is not an element of the doctrine at all. 

Father Valentin’s piece of evidence seems much more to the 
point. I had seen Gavriloff’s article but had not paid great attention 
to it. I think that such evidence cannot be discounted. But similar, 
and even stronger, evidence is dealt with by Father Roschini some- 
what as follows: Mention of our Lady’s death in ancient liturgical 
documents proves only that a sort of passive, un-reflecting accep- 
tance of the word “death” in this connexion was common among 
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the faithful and their pastors. The “‘astonishment”’ at the death of 
our Lady (seen also in St John Damascene and St Andrew of Crete) 
indicates a feeling that death and Mary’s perfections are incompa- 
tible. Considering the liturgy as a reflection of doctrine, we may 
admit that a dogma may be presented in the liturgy in an un- 
developed form which seems at first glance to contradict the final 
form it takes. In this connexion it seems more important that the 
present Pope should have deliberately refrained from mentioning 
death, both in the definition and in the new Mass (which differs in 
this point from the old), than that an ancient liturgy, in force over 
only a part of the Church, should contain mention, and even equiva- 
lent statement, of Mary’s death. I should say that if that particular 
liturgical text were proposed now, for universal use, it would be 
quietly rejected, or recast, by the present Pope. Does this represent 
a development of the Church’s consciousness of Mary’s perfections, 
as seen particularly in the Immaculate Conception? I believe a 
careful re-reading of the Bull Ineffabilis will suggest that it does. 


MARRIAGE: INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL FORUM 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, p. 35) 


Dr McReavy writes: 

I find it difficult to accept E. J. M.’s solution of the case discussed 
under the above title, in the January issue of THE CLercy Review, 
p- 35. If he merely meant that, until the alleged nullity of Titius’ 
first marriage has been canonically established, the second marriage 
which he has fraudulently contracted in the canonical form will 
nevertheless be presumed invalid in the external forum by reason 
of ligamen, and that he is meanwhile bound in conscience to abide 
by this presumption, I should agree. But E. J. M. appears to mean 
that this second marriage is not only unlawful and presumed invalid, 
but is necessarily and actually invalid; for he goes on to say that a 
second marriage cannot validly be contracted, until the non-existence 
of the previous marriage has been canonically decided. 

To my mind, this involves an extensive interpretation of canon 
1069, §2 (which merely says: “non licet aliud contrahere, ante- 
quam ...”’), and is equivalent to creating a new diriment impedi- 
ment, distinct from ligamen, which, in Titius’ case, may very well not 
exist in fact. The proper interpretation of the canon would seem to 
require a clear distinction, such as Cappello and Coronata make, 
between the lawfulness and the validity of a second marriage of this 
kind: for the lawfulness of the marriage and its subsequent use, an 
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authentic declaration of the non-existence of the first bond is cer- 
tainly necessary ; for the validity, it is sufficient that the first marriage 
be null in fact. If this were true of Titius, there was no diriment 
impediment, at least of ligamen, to prevent his contracting validly a 
second time. He should, of course, have been prevented from doing 
so in the canonical form, because his freedom was not canonically 
established, but this defect does not of itself invalidate either the 
form, or the marriage. If it be objected that he should not be 
allowed to “‘get away with it”, the answer surely is that he does not 
really succeed,, for before God, he is forbidden to use his second 
marriage, as strictly as if it were invalid. 


THe CaTHOLic CONFERENCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
STUDIES, 1952 


This year’s Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies will be held at 
St Paul’s Training College, Newbold Revel, near Rugby, at the kind 
invitation of the Reverend Mother Superior, during Easter week, 
from 14 to 18 April. The papers will bear more or less directly on 
Humani Generis. Fr Victor White, O.P., will give the Thomistic back- 
ground with a paper on “ ‘Apologetics’ in St Thomas Aquinas”, 
followed by Fr Bernard Thyssen, C.P., on “The Function of the 
Positive Sciences in Theology”. The knotty problem of the function 
of philosophy in theology will be dealt with in two complementary 
papers by Dom Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B., and Dr D. J. B. Hawkins. 
The Scripture paper by Fr Edmund Sutcliffe, S.J., on ““The Prepara- 
tion for the ‘Kingdom of God’ in the Old Testament” paves the 
way for that of Mgr Francis Davis on “The Church”’. 

All clergy interested in sacred studies (which, it is to be hoped, 
is all clergy) may attend the Conference, which is by no means as 
high-brow as its rather formidable name suggests. Those wishing to 
attend the conference should apply as soon as possible to the secre- 


tary, the Rev. B. Houghton, Wyvis Lodge, Farnham Royal, Slough, 
Bucks. 


An EDITORIAL CORRECTION 


Through a careless lapse of the editorial typewriter the Rev. 
L. E. Whatmore was incorrectly described, in the Table of Contents 
for the February issue of this Review, as C. R. L.—Tue Eprror. 
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Return to Chesterton 


(Illustrated) 
By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


This is not a new edition of Gilbert Keith Chesterton but a 
new book altogether—an intimate portrait of the man to 
round out the earlier picture of the writer and public 
figure, containing a whole mass of hitherto unpublished 
material—poems, letters, sketches, stories and personal 
reminiscences. For lovers of G.K.C. this is a book that 
ought not to be missed. 


Guilt 


(Illustrated) 
By Caryll Houselander 18/- net 





The sense of guilt becomes something destructive only 
in a world where it seems to have no raison d’étre—the 
supposedly godless world where the self is the centre of 
things and there is no one to sin against. In this brilliant 
book Caryll Houselander sets a study of this phenomenon 
over against a study of the function of guilt in its proper 
setting—the redemptive suffering of Christ’s Mystical 


Body. 





Coming next month 


A Summary of Moral and 
Pastoral Theology 


By Henry Davis, S.J. 30/- net 


This summary of Father Davis’ standard four volume 
Moral and Pastoral Theolgy will be found invaluable as a 
convenient and easily portable work of reference. 
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Leaflet Instructions 
jor Converts 


by 


REV. HERBERT FINCHAM 


An invaluable aid to priests and 
others instructing converts 


A complete course of instruction given in 21 
separate leaflets, each one based on questions 
in the Catechism. A list of suitable C.T.S. 
pamphlets on the subject of the Instruction is 


given at the end of every leaflet. 


The leaflets are supplied in an attractive and 
useful folder, which can be retained by the convert 
and used to collect the leaflets until he has in 
his possession a complete course of instruction 
in Catholic doctrine. 


Price for set 2/6, less usual discount to the 


clergy. 


Catholic Truth Society 
38/40 Eccleston Sq., London, S.W.1 
or Provincial Societies 
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Henry Willis & Sons. 


Governing Director: Henry Willis 
Rotunda Organ Works, Marlborough Grove 
Old Kent Road, London, 8.E.1 
Telephone: BERmondsey 2288/9 
FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS “‘ALL THAT IS 
BEST IN ORGAN BUILDING” 

Builders of the grand organ in 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


THE 
DUBLIN 


REVIEW 


is now published 
quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 


25/- or $4 (4 issues) 
post free 


Publishing Office: 
28 ASHLEY PLACE 
LONDON S.W.1 


SOME NEW 
GILL PUBLICATIONS 


THE SEMINARIAN AT 
HIS PRIE-DIEU 


By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 
15/-. Postage 6d. 


A Series of Meditations. Designed primarily 
for the student, but of definite interest to 
Religious generally. “What appeals to one 
above all is the intimate and direct style, cou- 
pled with the eminently practical approach.”— 
The Catholic Times. 


GIVING A HOLY HOUR 


By Rev. J. B. Stephenson, S.J. 
7/6. Postage 4d. 


Designed to do away with the need for booklets 
and notes in the pulpit. The method is flexible, 
- can be adapted to the needs and taste of 
the user. 


ST. THERESE AND 
SUFFERING 


By l’Abbé André Combes 
12/6. Postage 5d. 


Preface by Mgr. VERNON C. JOHNSON. Trans- 
lated from the French, Sy Mgr. PHiuip B. 
HALtetr. A Study of the Spirituality of St. 
Thérése in Its Essence. “A clever theological 
study . . . should not be neglected by serious 
students.”—The Universe. 


THE HALO ON THE 
SWORD 


By Mary Purcell 12/6. Postage 5d. 


A Biographical Study of St Jeanne d’Arc. “One 
of the most remarkable books ever printed in 
this country.” —The Irish Independent. ‘Has the 
action and colour of a Sabatini novel... but 
it is more, it is a moving spiritual experience.” 
—JOHN D. SHERIDAN in the Irish School Weekly. 


Forthcoming : 


RETREAT NOTES 


By Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. 


Edited by REV. PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 
Meditations which embrace almost every phase 
of the spiritual life of a Christian, be he priest 
or layman. 


M. H. GILL z SON, LTD 


50 Upper O’Connell Street 
DUBLIN 


And from all Booksellers 
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February Publications 


ELEVEN YEARS IN 
SOVIET PRISON CAMPS 


by Elinor Lipper 


Perhaps the most moving and impressive narrative of its kind, 
Elinor Lipper’s story of her imprisonment in the bitter Arctic region of 
Kolyma is an unparalleled report on the slave-labour system. She com- 
bines the art of vivid description with a restraint of language and a 
deep sympathy with the Russian people, and her tale gives hope for 
the survival of the human spirit. 

Demy octavo. 18s. net 


LIBERTY OR EQUALITY 
by Erik von Kuehnelt Leddihn 


A brilliant and fully documented analysis of the political traditions 
of Continental Europe, and of the origins and evolution of democratic 
systems, which goes far to explain why the Anglo-Saxon nations (who 
tend to think of Liberty and Equality as natural twins) have twice 
been robbed of the fruits of victory in Europe. The author, an Austrian, 
has been for ten years a lecturer in political science at American 
universities. 

Demy octavo. 30s. net 


Ready in March 


PORTRAIT OF EUROPE 


by Salvador de Madariaga 


Sefior de Madariaga is a truly European man, and these penetrating 
and witty character sketches of the European nations, their national 
modes of thought, prejudices and even jealousies, are supported by 
examples from their language, literature and histories. They serve to 
emphasize and clarify the essential unity of Western culture. 

Demy octavo. 16s. net 


RUSSIA, ABSENT AND PRESENT 
by Wladimir Weidlé 


‘‘A brilliant essay ...as absorbing and as easy to read asa novel,” 
said The Times Lit. Supp. of this survey of 1000 years of Russian 
culture and mutual contact with the West. The author is a Russian 
philosopher and historian living in Paris, where his book was awarded 
the Priz Rivarol. 

Demy octavo. 15s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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TABLET | 


is now, more than ever, essential 
weekly reading for educated 
Catholics who wish to be well- 
informed on affairs at home and 


abroad, especially those affecting 


the Church. 





Many Church door sellers are 


disposing of additional copies 





and, to stimulate sales in any 
parish, specimen copies will be 
posted free to likely readers if the 
names and addresses are sent to 


the Publisher at 














| 
| 
128 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 








THE CLERGY REVIEW 


CHURCH engin csc 


OF THE FINEST Guaranteed. 


HAND CRAFTSMANSHIP BEARS THIS MARK 


Obtainable from leading Church Furnishing Houses. ¥ y rm, 


BLUNT & WRAY, London. 





ART & BOOK 
Shop 


Antique and modern candlesticks 


Crucifixes in metal and 
in carved and gilded wood 


Stations of the Cross 


Statues in carved wood 
and imitation ivory 


Repairs and restorations of all kinds undertaken 
28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.I (VIC 1502) 
opposite Westminster Cathedral 


x 
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CHURCH CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT | 


The Sacred Heart and Holy Souls 
Tipton, Staffs 


A life-size figure of the Sacred Heart specially designed and 
executed by Mr. Anthony Foster to be erected over the West Door 
of the Sacred Heart Church, Tipton, Staffs. 


This work was undertaken by the Church Contracts Department, 
who specialize in exterior as well as interior decoration. 


If you have any problems that clemand individual attention write to: 


Mr. A. J. Bartlett 


Church Contracts Department 


BURNS OATES, 28 Ashley Place, London, $.W.1 

















THE CLERGY REVIEW 


JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 
43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 


Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


OMPLETE CHURCH CLEANING AND DECORATING SER- 

VICE. Cleaning by Mobile Vacuum Plant. Treatment of Death Watch 
Beetle and Furniture Worm. Estimates Free. Write or phone HEELAS OF 
READING. (Phone Reading 4411.) 


DRY ROT control is a highly specialized subject and requires expert 
attention. Consult RICHARDSON & STARLING LIMITED, Winchester. 
Mycologists and Entomologists. "Phone : 2537. 


HASSOCKS AND KNEELERS. Sponge rubber interior. Leathercloth 

covered. Size and colour to specification. Early delivery. Samples on 
request. BRITISH CUSHION SuppLy Co. Ltp., 250 High Street, 
Watford. 4713. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


REED ORGANS, large selection reconditioned models suitable churches, 
home, etc. Overhauls. Electric Blowers fitted. R. F. STeEvENs, LTD., 
Organ Works, 9 Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


VESTMENTS are again being made at Downside Abbey. For Quotations 
write to The Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 








Famous Features of our Work 


3. Reverence in Church 


. one can establish a tradition in thirty years... 
then we have truly built a tradition of reverence 
in Church among our trained craftsmen. 


When all is said and done, reverence is good 
manners of the spirit: a deep courtesy to Our Lord 
and the place of His dwelling. 


(Only last month I was standing in one of our 
famous Cathedrals with the Canon in Residence, 
watching the work of another firm, when we were 
appalled to see an employee, standing with his cap 
on, smoking a cigarette.) 


It takes time and patience and good humour 
to inculcate reverence, but our reward lies mainly in 
the repeated comments 
of our customers who, 

A LOCAL WORKS 


again and again, 
pay tribute to the 
reverent attitude of 
our craftsmen while 
working in their 


Church. 


We believe that a 
man can still be a 
gentleman in overalls, 
and our chaps prove it 
every day of the week. 


DISCOUNT 
for your Church is now 
available in or near— 


Southport 
Manchester 
Carlisle 
Chester 
Dawlish 
Accrington 
Marple Bridge 
Barnsley 
Maidstone 
Epsom 
Windsor 
London 


— where we are shortly 
: commencing new Contracts 
Ask for a free Estimate. 


KIRKLAND BRIDGE CHURCH RESTORATIONS LTD. 


61-62 Heath Street, London, N.W.3 = (Hampstead 4606) 





The HOUSE of | 
VANHEEMS 


DIRECT ORS: § SaM VANHEEMS 
Exclusively Clerical 
Outfitters & Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes ftom Oxford Circus Tabe Station 





